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Where Wear 
is Greatest Use 
Federal-Mogul Bronze 


DAY in and day out, thousands of times each day, 

the piston pin bushing is taking the shock each 
time that the cylinder fires, a series of mighty, ham- 
merlike blows. Hard, strenuous, wearing work. A 
better bronze here means something; its. slightly 
greater cost means nothing. 


Federal Bronze is made for this harder wear — a 
tough, fibrous, wear-resisting bronze—a special alloy 
that is different. Use Federal-Mogul Bushings for 
piston pins, spring shackles and all points where the 
wear is greatest. 


FEDERAL-MOGUL CORPORATION 
Detroit, Michigan 


The Complete Federal-Mogul 
Line Includes: 


Bronze-Back, Babbitt-Lined 
Bearings 
Die-Cast Babbitt Bearings and 
Bushings 
Bronze Bushings 
Bronze Washers 
Bronze Castings 
Babbitt Metals 
Bronze Cored and Solid Bars 
Licensed under U. S. Patents Nos. 
1,455,939; 1,302,584; 1,302,888; 
1,340,337 
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Reveals General “rend “loward 
Fabric Sedan Bodies 


Widespread return to L-head engine and adoption of battery 


ignition also noted, Many American cars shown. 


By M. W. Bourdon 


ONDON, Oct. 18 (special cable to Automotive In- 

L dustries)—Notable features of the twenty-first 

Olympia automobile show are a great increase in 

the numbers of fabric leather sedan bodies and of light 

six-cylinder chassis, a widespread return to the L-head 

type of cylinder, and the adoption of battery ignition 
by many British and Continental makers. 

Nearly 50 new models are being exhibited, of which 
22 are British. The latter include 12 sixes, eight fours, 
one eight and one 12, and only two of the fours have a 
piston displacement of over 100 cu. in. The largest 
six-cylinder chassis has a displacement of 170 cu. in., 
the smallest of 103. 

Morris created quite a sensation by announcing a new 
six-cylinder model the day before the show opened. 

With the one notable exception of Morris, almost 
every maker is exhibiting one or more fabric sedan 
models, some body builders showing nothing else. The 
designs of these bodies of flexible material are widely 
divergent, ranging from the Weymann type with a 
flexibly-pointed frame relieved of passenger weight, to 
the ordinary closed body type with fabric replacing the 


paint. Several of these bodies have rigid frames which 
are supported upon the chassis at three points. 

The usual fabric body has a rigidly jointed frame— 
the light wooden members affording sufficient flexibility 
—with metal or plywood rear corners and roof edges. 
Although admittedly more costly to produce, the Wey- 
mann system is not confined to expensive models. The 
outlines of all of the fabric bodies closely resemble those 
of the standard sedans, though four lights are almost 
universal, the rear doors overlapping half of the rear 
seat. Fabric covering is used also on phaetons, coupes, 
limousines and landaulettes. 

Sedans are predominant at the show, but several new 
designs evidence a demand for “roofless summer motor- 
ing.” Rover and Standard show fabric sedans with 
folding roofs, Bean and Singer have similar cars in 
which the roofs are opened and closed by a winding 
operation, and some bodies with sliding roof are also 
shown. 

Prices have been reduced on a good many models, but 
less drastically than last year, the reductions averaging 
about 5 per cent. Sedans still range higher in price 
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than phaetons, but the leveling process is continuing. 
Considering only the more popular models, sedans sell 
at an average of about 14 per cent more than the open 
models. There is no standard relation between the prices 
of ordinary and fabric sedans. In most cases the prices 
are the same, but in some instances the latter sell at 















Above—This custom-built se- 
dan on a Bentley six chassis 
was seen at Olympia. Un- 
usual feature is use of Wey- 
mann principle for flexible 
fabric doors on orthodox pan- 
eled body. All metal fit- 
tings are chromium plated. 


Prac- 


considerably higher prices and in a few at lower. 
tically every maker offers both types. Pneumatic 
upholstery has perceptibly increased in popularity. 
Pyroxylin lacquer finish is not yet universal. 

Contrary to tendencies noted at practically every pre- 
vious post-war show, a large proportion—roughly 40 
per cent—of all of the new models have side valves, and 
battery ignition is also much more prevalent. Only a 
few of the new British models have a genuine Ricardo 
head, the others employing modifications. Unit power- 
plants again show an increase. Sixty-four per cent of 
the new models are equipped with four-speed transmis- 
sions, all having direct-drive on top speed. Two makers 
are offering an over-running clutch behind the gearset. 
One British maker is now supplying a supercharger as 
standard equipment. 

Four-wheel braking is almost universal, but there has 
been no further increase in the adoption of servo mech- 
anisms, which is probably due to the redesign of direct 
mechanical brakes with the object of making them easier 
to operate. Half-elliptic springs predominate, and rear 
springs are mostly underslung. 

Six of the new British models have worm drive. En- 
gine speeds have been generally increased, together with 
the rear reductions, which in most cases now range 
between 5 to 1 and 6 to 1. 

A great deal of interest was shown in the new Morris 
six, and the appearance of the new Ford could hardly 
have proved more of a sensation, a line constantly form- 
ing to inspect the separate engine shown. This machine 
has a 150 cu. in. engine with four-bearing crankshaft, 
overhead camshaft and magneto, developing 52 hp. at 
3200 r.p.m. A three-speed transmission is fitted, and 
the rear axle drive is by spiral bevel gears. The wheel- 
base is 114 in. and for sales in England the track will 
be 48 in. while for the export market it will be 56 in. 
Mechanical four-wheel brakes are fitted. The sedan sells 
at £350, the phaeton at £320 and the chassis at £256. 
To judge by indications at the show there will be a big 
demand for this car, deliveries of which will begin im- 
mediately. 
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Another new light six is the Armstrong-Siddeley, the 
L-head type engine of which has a piston displacement 
of 116 cu. in., while the chassis details are similar to 
those of the 113 cu. in. four already in production. 
Prices for the six are £40 more throughout the body 
line, both fabric and metal, the price of the sedan being 


Below — Another 
unusual British 
job was this 
streamlined sedan 
for three adults 
on 16 hp. four- 
cylinder Lancia 
chassis. Color 
scheme was bright 
ved and white 





£400. All Armstrong-Siddeley models now have auto- 
matic magneto timing and one-shot chassis lubrication. 

The new Austin six-cylinder 134 cu. in. model, deliv- 
eries of which will begin in March, was not shown. This 
new car has L-head type cylinders, battery ignition, and 
a four-speed transmission. The metal sedan sells 
at £395. 

Clyno shows two new L-head fours, of 58 and 98 cu. 
in. displacement respectively, the former selling at £145 
for the phaeton and £160 for the two-door fabric sedan. 
Standard has a new 70 cu. in. four, the phaeton of which 
sells at £190 and the four-door sedan at £215. Besides 
the Vauxhall and Rover already described in Automotive 
Industries, the new sixes include the Astor with a single 
sleeve valve engine and the Star with an engine having 
removable cylinder liners and valves operated through 
side rods. 


Two New Wolseley Models 


Wolseley is showing a new 93 cu. in. four and a 171 
cu. in. straight-eight, both with overhead camshafts, 
the designs being similar to the 77 cu. in. four and the 
122 cu. in. six. The eight-cylinder engine has a two- 
part, eight-bearing crankshaft, a central helical gear 
drive for the camshaft, battery ignition, a four-speed 
transmission and a wheelbase of 127 in. The sedan 
sells at £750. 

A new 60-deg., 12-cylinder job of 208 cu. in. displace- 
ment and 131-in. wheelbase is being shown by Daimler, 
the sedan selling at £1,450. No changes have been made 
by Rolls-Royce, Lanchester and Sunbeam, the latter con- 
tinuing two similar eights of 295 and 332 cu. in. dis- 
placement respectively. 

German cars appear at the show for the first time 
since the war. Mercedes is showing two new side-valve 
sixes of 120 and 185 cu. in. respectively, in addition to 
the larger supercharged models with overhead valves. 
The phaeton with a 120-in. wheelbase sells at £650. 
Horch has a new 190 cu. in. straight-eight with two 
overhead camshafts, the sedan selling at £750. Many 
new models direct from the Paris show are on view, 
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including the Renault, 
Peugeot, Fiat, Darracgq, 
Delage, and Berliet sixes. 

All British makers are 
anticipating an increased 
overseas demand, and sev- 
eral of them who make 





MORE detailed account of the various 
exhibits at the Olympia show will be 
presented by Mr. Bourdon in a later issue. 


tion on many new models 
of other makers. 

On the opening day, 
when the admission was 
10 shillings, the total paid 
admissions were 7227, 








cars with less than stand- 

ard tread for the home market are offering a standard 
tread and other variations called for by the export mar- 
ket. Many also are looking forward to increased sales 
in the home market, though dealers’ contracts show no 
increase over last year. The 1927 sales season proved 
disappointing, the sales falling off earlier than usual, 
probably owing to the reduction in industrial dividends 
resulting from the 1926 coal strike. 

The biggest demand seems to be still for smaller cars, 
because of the economies they make possible with respect 
to tax, fuel, insurance and upkeep. Olympia indicates 
that in the future fours will be restricted to 90-100 cu. 
in., while the most successful sixes will be those of from 
100 to 150 cu. in. The Talbot 100 cu. in. six introduced 
last year has been highly successful, both commercially 
and otherwise. Its price remains unchanged, that of 
the phaeton being £395. Public acceptance of battery 
ignition on this car is largely responsible for its adop- 


while on Friday the paid 
admissions were 27,767, 
as compared with 21,845 last year. The total number 
of stands at the show is 518, of which 100 are occupied 
by car makers and importers, 62 by body builders, 337 
by accessory manufacturers, 19 by tire makers and 17 
by miscellaneous exhibitors. Six hundred and seven 
complete cars and 47 stripped chassis are being shown, 
including 45 British makes, 23 American, 22 French, 
7 Italian, 3 Belgian, 2 Austrian, 2 German and 1 Span- 
ish. The American makes represented are the Auburn, 
Buick’ Cadillac; Chandler, Chevrolet“Chrysler, Dodge, 
Erskine, Essex, Franklin, Hudson, Hupmobile, LaSalle” 
Marmon, Moon, Overland, Packard, Peerless, Reo, Stude- 
baker, Stutz, Velie, Willys-Knight. A _ gold-plated 
Erskine chassis is being shown as one of the features 
of the exposition. 

It is promised that the new Ford British model will 
be shown at the Ford Exhibition opening in London 
on Dee. 2. 


German Six Built to Meet U. S. Competition 


HE German Cyklon Automobilwerke has started 

, marketing a new six-cylinder car which was first 

announced almost a year ago. It is being produced 
by the same combine with which the N.S.U. Works, the 
Gothaer Waggonfabrik and the former Dixi Werke 
(now building the British Austin Seven) are affiliated 
and which has made noteworthy progress in developing 
manufacturing methods. The Cyklon car is ostensibly 
a product meant to furnish competition for American 
cars. It is very well appointed and sells at approxi- 
mately $1,600. 

The engine is of the L-head type with a bore of 2.75 
and a stroke of 4 in., the piston displacement thus being 
143.6 cu. in. The crankshaft has three babbitted main 
bearings in the upper half of the crankcase, which is 
cast integral with the cylinder block. The compression 
ration is 5.385 to 1 and the maximum crankshaft speed 
is given as 3000 r.p.m., while the normal speed is 1900 
r.p.m. 

The head is detachable. Alloy pistons with full-float- 
ing pins are employed. Lubrication is by the circulat- 
ing splash system. Battery ignition is used. Circula- 
tion of the cooling water is by thermo-syphon action. 
Fuel is fed by vacuum from the tank at the rear of the 
chassis. A three-speed gear is provided in a unit with 





Chassis of the Cyklon Six of 116-in. wheelbase and 
i with 143 cu. in. engine 


the engine, the shift lever being centrally mounted. Re- 
duction ratios of the gearset are 3.52:1 for low and re- 
verse and 1.87:1 for intermediate. A single dry plate 
clutch is employed. The propeller shaft is inclosed and 
two fabric joints are used, torque reaction and propul- 
sion being taken on the springs. Both rear and front 
springs are semi-elliptic. The final drive is by bevel 
gears which give a further reduction of 5.5:1. 

The chassis weighs 1874 lb. and will accommodate 
bodies for four or five persons, the length available for 





Cyklon unit powerplant. Note oil- 
circulating pump outside engine 


the body being 100 in. The wheel- 
base is 116 in. and the track 53 in. 
Disk wheels are standard equip- 
ment and chassis lubrication is by 
the Meyrel high pressure gun sys- 
tem. Balloon tires, mechanical 
four-wheel brakes and a_ Bosch 
12-volt generator and starter are 
among the items of equipment which 
also includes a speedometer, an oil 
pressure gage, a Bosch horn, and a 
windshield cleaner. 








General view of exhibits at the 1927 Paris salon in the Grand Palais 
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Lower Production Cost 7 Aim 
of European Makers 


New cars at Paris Show are designed primarily to meet 


American competition. Market flooded with light sixes. 


By W, F. Bradley 


GENERAL movement on the part of European 
A manufacturers to meet American competition in 

their home territories and in the other export 
markets of the world was the keynote of the twenty- 
first French automobile salon in Paris. 

This general tendency was visible a year ago; it was 
most pronounced at this year’s exhibition. New models 
designed with low production costs in view were numer- 
ous. There were more than 50 cars with six-cylinder 
engines in the show. Nearly half of these have been 
produced with the direct object of meeting American 
competition on foreign and to a certain extent on the 
home market. They have all been influenced by Ameri- 
can design and production methods. 

It was only necessary for half a dozen of the big- 
gest firms to be directly affected by American com- 
petition and to lay plans to meet it, for the remainder 
of the industry to follow their general line of develop- 





ment. This explains the large number of six-cylinder 
engines by small firms having but a small amount of 
export business. 

Exclusive of American machines, there were 12 
models with straight-eight engines in the show. The 
production of these must be attributed to the general 
tendency towards multi-cylinder engines. They are a 
varied set, most of them being expensive, and have 
piston displacements running as high as 445 and as 
low as 9114 cu. in. They are not really competitive on a 
price basis on international markets. 

The Donnet Co., a firm of comparatively recent 
origin developed from the Zedel and Vinot & Deguin- 
gand companies and having a new factory with a 
capacity for 100 cars a day, has gone to America for 
its engines. Continental Motors Corp. has deS8igned a 
special job, and is just about to go into production on 
it, with six cylinders of 63 by 69.5 mm. bore and stroke, 
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giving a piston displacement of 82.9 cu. in. Apparently 
it is the smallest six-cylinder engine ever built in the 
United States. ; 

Two other cars appear with American engines. They 
are a Sizaire-Freres with a Willys-Knight engine and a 
Sizaire-Berwick with a straight-eight Lycoming of 82 
by 114 mm. bore and stroke. With these exceptions 
the new engines are entirely European jobs influenced 
by American practice. Because of 
the horsepower rating they rarely 
exceed a piston displacement of 122 
cu. in., which make them taxable at 
11 hp. under the French rating. 

With the ex- 
ception of the 
high-class ex- 
pensive cars, or 
the special small 
production jobs, 
most of the me- 
chanical changes 
are toward 
American fea- 
tures. The over- 
head valve type 
has lost some 
position; cylinders and crankcase are one cast- 
ing in most cases; steel stampings have taken 
the place of aluminum castings; air filters and 
oil purifiers are very general. 

There is not much relative change in front end drives, 
for while some makers have abandoned chains for pin- 
ions, others have made the opposite move. Intake mani- 
folding shows important changes, the almost invariable 
practice now being a hot spot, or some kind of heating 
from the exhaust, other than a hot air muff. There is 
an appreciable growth of single-unit electric genera- 
tors and starting motors, both on small and big engines. 

Magneto ignition has lost considerable ground to gen- 
erator and battery, with a view to getting a hotter 
spark for slow running. American distributors are used 
in some cases, but European firms have changed over, 
the Renault models, for instance, now being equipped 
with an S.E.V. distributor, which is of French make. 

The most important of the cheap production sixes are 
those produced by Renault, Donnet, Peugeot, Mathis, 
Berliet and Fiat. 

Renault, who last year introduced a six-cylinder of 
194 cu. in. piston displacement, has now produced a 
smaller six of 89.9 
cu. in. This is a 
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One of the most striking designs 
at the Paris show was this new 
creation of Sensaud de Lavaud. 
The overall height is only 61% in. 


PR La aqin 


stroke, namely, 58 by 93 mm., and 
is being put on the market with four- 
passenger sedan body at 29,000 
francs ($1,160) thus making it one 
of the cheapest sixes in France. 
Obviously this model has been de- 
signed to get production costs as 
low as possible, and among the changes, compared with 


EGF 


. other Renault models, are cylinders and crankcase in 


one casting, and Delco ignition in place of magneto. The 
engine has a four-bearing crankshaft, valves on one side, 
a turbulence type of detachable head and single unit 
electric generator and starter on the nose of the crank- 
shaft. 

There is little change in the chassis compared with 
the four-cylinder model from which it is developed. The 
semi-elliptic front springs are shackled at the front end. 
The rear suspension is by means of a transverse spring 
shackled to brackets at the rear of the axle in order to 
reduce the height as much as possible. The car has a 
wheelbase of 104 in. and a track of 51% in. It is 
claimed to have a speed of 55 m.p.h., with a gas con- 
sumption of 26 miles to the American gallon, while its 
horsepower rating under the French taxation scheme 
is 8. 

Donnet is in production on two six-cylinder jobs. The 
smaller of the two carries the Continental 
motor of 83 cu. in. in the firm’s own 








development of his 
smallest four-cylin- 
der model, having 
the same bore and 


















Fiat’s new light six, two views of 
which are shown here, follows 
American practice throughout. It 
has a 114-in. wheelbase and an en- 
gine of 136 cu. in. piston dis- 
placement 

































Three examples of 
double manifolding 
on European 
straight -eight  en- 
gines seen at the 
1927 Paris salon 


chassis, which has a wheelbase of 103 in. The engine 
has Delco ignition and Solex carburetor and a four- 
speed transmission forming a unit with it. Drive to the 
rear axle is by open shaft with fabric universal joints. 
With sedan body this car will sell at $1,120. 

A bigger Donnet six, designed last year, and now in 


production, is built entirely in France. It has a detach- 
able head, side valve engine of 70 by 110 mm. bore and 
stroke (155 cu. in.) with a wheelbase of 125 in. and 
has been placed on the market at $1,680. 

Peugeot appears to be making a six selling at $1,592, 
with sedan body, its leading line for next season. The 
engine has a bore and stroke of 65 by 100 mm., a three- 
bearing crankshaft, cylinders and crankcase in one cast- 
ing a detachable head and thermo-syphon water cir- 
culation. Front end drive is by means of double roller 
chains. A special type of R.B. Magneto claimed to give 


a very hot spark at slow speeds is set alongside the 
crankcase and driven from the front end. The electric 
The electric generator is 


starting motor is behind it. 
driven off the nose of the 
crankshaft and the space 
between the side rails, 
ahead of the radiator is 
covered in by a sheet 
metal apron with a trap 
door in it. 

Lubrication is high 
pressure throughout, with 
an oil cooler, combined 
within the oil pan. It con- 
sists of a series of V-sec- 
tion tubes over which the 
oil Las to pass _ before 
reaching the central and 


lowest portion of the 
chamber in which the 
pump is located. In addi- 


tion to the ordinary fil- 
ters, an AC oil purifier is 
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Left—Ballot engine 
with duplex carbu- 
retor. Below, left 
to right— Benova 
and Turcat-Mery en- 
gines, each with two 
carburetors 


fitted. Although a side valve model, this engine has a 
cover formed of molded material over the head. It is 
enameled black to give it the appearance of metal and 
improves the general appearance of the engine. An air 
filter is fitted on the Solex carburetor, which feeds the 
mixture through an exhaust heated manifold. The en- 
gine is stated to develop its maximum power at 3700 
r.p.m. 

Drive is through the springs, which are semic-elliptic, 
but there is a tube to take care of the torque. Bendix 
three-shoe brakes are used, with the Peugot’s company’s 
own control. The front springs are shackled at their 
forward end. Among the accessory equipment is a tool 
drawer under the cowl, sliding open under the hood and 
having its forward face fitted with sockets for electric 
light bulbs. 

Mathis claims that his new six, with a piston displace- 
ment of 103 cu. in. and a wheelbase of 112 in., is the 
lighest car of its capacity on the market, for with sedan 
body it weighs 2090 lb. fully equipped. The engine, 
which is a side valve job, 
with a_ three-bearing 








Engine of the Voisin sleeve-valve six with battery ignition 


crankshaft, develops 40 
hp. at 3000 r.p.m. The car 
thus has the low weight 
of 50 lb. per hp. The 
Mathis follows standard 
lines of construction, both 
in the engine and the 
chassis. The rear axle is 
distinctive by the use, for 
the first time in Europe, 
of hypoid gears. This 
model is being marketed, 
with sedan body at $1,436. 

Berliet’s cheap produc- 
tion six, selling at $1,398 
with sedan body, is dis- 
tinctive by the use of a 
second reduction gear on 
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the forward end of the driveshaft, 
thus giving three speeds in the usual 
way and three speeds with a second 
step down. This has been done for 
mountain and traffic work. A some- 
what similar device has been op- 
tional on Voisin ears for a couple of 
years. 

In laying out designs and planning 
production for its new light six, Fiat 
has made a clean sweep of all pre- 
vious practice and has produced an 
European type car embodying all 
American factory practice. Size of 
engine and general dimensions ig- 
nored, the general specifications read 
very much like those of any Ameri- 
can car. 

Having a wheelbase of 114 in., 
body length of 93 in., track 55 in., 
the new Fiat is equipped with a six- 
cylinder engine of 68 by 103 mm. 
(2.67 by 4.05 in.) bore and stroke, 
giving a piston displacement of 136 
cu. in. 

Cylinders and crankcase in one 
casting, a seven-bearing Wyman- 
Gordon crankshaft fitted with a Lanchester damper, a 
detachable head of the turbulence type, vattery ignition 
with Delco distributor, combined water pump and fan 
driven by a one-piece belt, a sheet metal oil pan, an 
American oil purifier, a hot spot manifold and a Solex 
carburetor—all these are new features, adopted with a 
view to lowering production costs. 

Whereas aluminum was used freely on earlier models, 
it is now employed only for the transmission, which 
forms a unit with the engine. At- 
tachment of this unit is by three 
points, two being at the clutch hous- 
ing and the third being by a single 
point to a very broad cross frame 
member at the front. For the first 
time, if exception is made of the 
firm’s small overhead camshaft en- 
gine, the camshaft is driven by 
chain. This surrounds three pin- 
ions, crankshaft, camshaft and elec- 
tric generator, the latter being ec- 
centrically mounted to allow of slack 
being taken up. Instead of being 


Below—Six-cylinder 1700 ce. Cottin 
& Desgouttes with Weymann sa- 
loon body 


Citroen four-door sedan 
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Duplicate steering gear on 
Bueciali front drive 
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placed below the frame, the electric 
starting motor is on the left-hand 
side under the hood, and just behind 
the steering gear when left-hand 
steering is fitted. It engages with 
the usual ring gear on the flywheel. 
Steering can be mounted either left 
or right. With the exception of the 
distributor, which is supplied by 
Delco, it is understood that all the 
electrical equipment is Fiat’s own 
make. In the past carburetors on 
Fiat cars have been the firm’s own 
construction, but the new model is 
fitted with a vertical Solex, having 
the usual air choke to facilitate 
starting and a manifold heated from 
the exhaust. Most of the previous 
models had water heating for the 
carburetor. The gas tank is carried 
in the usual position at the rear, but 
the vacuum tank on the dash is of 
exceptional size, this being provided 
to meet conditions in the Alps where 
long climbs have frequently to be 
effected with very little vacuum. 

In the chassis the greatest change 
is the adoption of Hotchkiss drive in place of the in- 
closed propeller shaft and ball headed torque tube, 
which has characterized all Fiat cars, including the rac- 
ing machines, up to the present. Lower cost of produc- 
tion and ease of servicing are said to be the reasons for 
the change. The two universal joints on the drive- 
shaft are all-metal type. The rear axle contains Glea- 
son gears, the number of teeth being 9-50. Springs are 
semi-elliptic front and rear. 


ear 





with two side windows 


Foot-operated brakes on the four 
wheels, with self-wrapping shoes op- 
erating both when traveling ahead or 
reverse, are a feature of the chassis. 
Connections to the front brakes are 
made by rods and to the rear set by 
cables. The wheels are pressed steel 
spoke type made in two parts and 
welded together. They incorporate 
Michelin rims and carry 14 by 45 
Michelin tires. Weight of chassis 
complete with battery, spare wheels, 
oil and water is 1653 Ib. 

Body styles on this model, all of 
which are being produced at Turin in 
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the Fiat shops 
and having ni- 
tro-cellulose fin- 
ish, are four- 
door sedan with 
three side lights, 
a spare wheel 
on each side of 
the cowl and tool 
boxes let into 
the extremities 
of the front fen- 
ders; a four-door 
open car, with 
the same spare 
wheel and tool 
box arrange- 
ment; a_ two- 
door cabriolet, 
and a coupe. 

For several 
months rumor 
has maintained 
that Citroen would spring a six-cylinder model at the 
show. It is known that the firm has experimental sixes 
on the road, but Citroen evidently has decided that noth- 
ing is to be gained by replacing his existing model, and 
as a consequence his 10 hp. type is being continued with 
detail changes and refinements. Selling at $1,024 with 
Budd all-metal sedan body, the Citroen is the cheapest 
car of its capacity on the French market. The mechan- 
ical changes are a broadening of the horizontal flanges 
of the frame to give greater rigidity, four-point attach- 
ment of the powerplant to aid in stiffening the frame, 
a bigger capacity radiator, and a new cylinder head with 
water take-off from the center. The rear springs have 
been lengthened and new type friction shock absorbers 
have been fitted. 


Engine of the G.M 


Changes in Body Lines 


An oil purifier, and air filter and a gasoline filter are 
now standard equipment. The electric starting motor 
has been completely protected and is operated by a push 
button instead of by foot; a headlight dimmer is placed 
on the steering wheel and a more accurate gasoline gage 
is fitted. Changes have been made in the body lines, 
these being’ much more rounded than formerly. A new 
body type, designed the “berline” is a four-door sedan 
with only two side lights. It has a luggage trunk on 


the rear with the spare wheel behind it. 
There were 10 makes of eight-cylinder engines in 
the show. The Bugatti, Isotta Fraschini and Pan- 





Left—Mathis six-cylinder, 10 hp. engine. 
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. Six, a French product 


Right—New Fiat six engine. 
distributor : 
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hard Levassor 
were present a 
year ago and 
have undergone 
no change. They 
are all expensive 
types, and the 
Panhard Levas- 
sor is distinctive 
in being a 
Knight engine. 
The Sizaire Ber- 
wick is equipped 
with a Lycoming 
straight - eight 
engine mounted 
in a chassis de- 
signed by Mau- 
rice Sizaire. The 
engine which 
forms a unit 
with the trans- 
mission, is se- 
cured to the frame at three points with rubber blocks 
interposed 

One of the features of the chassis is the use of 
tubular cross members with the exception of the front 
member under the radiator. The semi-elliptic rear 
springs are parallel with and just inside the side 
rails and are secured through Biflex shackles to the 
tubular cross members. These members are bowed 
so that the driveshaft is above them. Rear axle is 
worm type. A standard Perrot front axle is fitted 
and in addition to the brakes on the four wheels 
there is a hand-operated brake on the transmission. 

Ballot’s straight-eight has been developed on the 
lines of the firm’s four-cylinder model, and is an over- 
head valve job with pushrod operation, having a bore 
and stroke of 63 by 105 mm., giving a piston displace- 
ment of 159 cu. in. 

The smallest eight in the show is the Benova, which 
has a bore and stroke of 54 by 82 mm., giving a piston 
displacement of 91144 cu. in. The firm responsible for 
this job is the reorganized Benjamin Co., and the eight 
is an attempt to get in the cheap car class, for with 
sedan body the selling price is $1,560. 

The Turcat-Mery is also a small eight with a bore 
and stroke of 63 by 94 mm., giving a piston displace- 
ment of 143 cu. in. It is an overhead valve pushrod 
operated job, with inlet valves of bigger diameter than 
the exhausts and a crankshaft with one plain and two 
ball bearings. 


Note Solex carburetor and Delco 
> a 
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Left—The new Peugeot cheap production chassis. 


The Scap engine has a cubical capacity of 122 cu. 
in., the bore and stroke being 63 by 80 mm., and is 
also an overhead pushrod operated job produced with 
speed possibilities well in view. It is designed to be 
produced with or without a supercharger. 

Evidently the Morris Leon Bollee straight-eight has 
been produced to the designs of the English Wolseley, 
for it possesses all the features of that engine, being 
an overhead valve, overhead camshaft job of 187% 
cu. in., with central drive for camshaft and a 10-bear- 
ing crankshaft. Chassis features are normal. This 
car will be built in the Morris Leon Bollee factory at 
Le Mans for the French market. The Horch is a Ger- 
man make, with a bore and stroke of 65 by 118 mm. 
(194 cu. in.), and is a rather expensive overhead 
camshaft job. 

In addition to a cheap, big production six, Peugeot has 
produced a Knight type six of 80 x 125 mm. (229 cu. 
in.), intended to replace a present four-cylinder model. 
The engine has a seven-bearing crankshaft of 2.59 in. 
diameter with bearing lengths of 2.83 in. and 3.14 in. 
at the two extremities and 1.37 in. for the interme- 
diates. The rods are tubular, the sleeves are of cast 
iron, and magneto and water pump are driven from 
a shaft at the front. The power developed with a 
volumetric compression ratio of 5.25 is 34.2 at 1030 
r.p.m., increasing to 79.7 at 29.25 r.p.m. Lubrication 
is high pressure, with five separate filters and the 
lower portion of the water radiator forming an oil 
radiator. Examined externally there is practically 
nothing to reveal the fact that this lower portion of 
the radiator is used for cooling the oil. 


New Peugeot Knight 


The new Peugeot Knight has a single-plate clutch 
and four-speed transmission forming a unit with it, 
but behind the transmission is a separate housing 
containing the change speed selector mechanism and 
the ball head of the torque tube. With the exception 
of the first, all the gears are ground. The chassis 
has Perrot four-wheel brakes with drums having a 
diameter of 16 in. and a width of 2.3 in. They are 
operated through a Dewandre vacuum servo mechan- 
ism. Wheelbase is 141 in. and track 56 in. 

The problem of independent springing of the four 
wheels appears to be attracting the attention of the 
European engineers. Last year Cottin & Desgouttes 
produced a chassis on these lines with two transverse 
springs in the same vertical plane at the front and 
four transverse springs in two vertical planes at the 
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Right—Sizaire-Berwick chassis with Lycoming straight- 
eight engine 
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rear, the differential housing being bolted to these, 
and the drive being transmitted to the wheels by uni- 
versally jointed transverse shafts. This year a new 


- model with the same type of chassis has been added, 


the engine being a modern L-head six of 102 cu. in. 
piston displacement. 

The Sizaire Brothers continue their system of inde- 
pendent suspension of the four wheels, although their 
own four-cylinder engine has been replaced by a 
Willys-Knight six-cylinder model. The Harris Leon 
Laisne is another example of independent suspen- 
sion. The frame consists of big diameter tubes con- 
taining coil springs and hydraulic shock absorbers, 
assuring independent rise and fall of each wheel. 

Positive control of the two steering wheels, intro- 
duced last year by Farman and Cottin & Desgouttes, 
is continued by these two firms and is also found on 
the Sensaud de Lavaud, Bue front drive and Harris 
Leon Laisne chassis. While having direct connection 
to each steering pivot, Farman retains the transverse 
tie rod, although leaving a considerable amount of 
play on the ball and socket connection. Last year 
Cottin & Desgouttes did not use a transverse tie rod, 
but has since added one with the object, it is stated, 
of giving additional security. 





NEW company known as La National Mecanique 

has been formed in Belgium to build automobiles 
equipped with the Held heavy oil engine recently de- 
scribed in these columns. The engine is a four-cylin- 
der one of 3.54 in. bore by 4.33 in. stroke (85 cu. in.) 
and operates on the two-stroke cycle. It is said to be 
capable of running up to 2000 r.p.m. The compression 
ratio used is 8 to 1, which seems exceedingly low for an 
ignition-compression engine. Air admission is con- 
trolled by a rotary valve. The engine with electric 
starter weighs only 330 lb. 





HE Belgian automobile manufacturing firm Auto- 

Metallurgique in Marchienne-au-Pont has passed 
into liquidation. For some time it had been suffering 
strongly from competition. It was planned to save 
the firm by combining it with the Imperia Works in 
Nassonvaux near Liege, but the negotiations carried on 
to this end were unsuccessful. The Metallurgique was 
the oldest automobile works in Belgium and sold its 
products largely in foreign markets, particularly in 
England. The Bergmann Electrical Works in Germany 
acquired a license under the Metallurgique designs and 
marketed a car known as the Bergmann-Metallurgique. 
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Greater Cooperative Effort 7s Urged 
in Machine Tool Industry 


Policies which should make for sounder business conditions are 
discussed at annual convention of N.M.T.B.A. Many 
problems similar to those in automotive industry. 


By Edmund B. Neil 


HE maker of any product which later becomes 

a part of the capital assets of a manufacturing 

company is faced with problems differing in many 
respects from those who produce consumable material, 
whether that material be clothing, food, or in a degree 
automobiles. Machine tools when installed in auto- 
motive plants fall into this class of fixed assets, usually 
under the heading of “machinery,” and hence must be 
treated along somewhat similar lines to such assets 
as land, buildings, etc. 

Treatment of machine tools from this angle raises 
problems in methods of determining depreciation, in 
determining the bases upon which new tools will be 
found economical, and in recording progress in develop- 
ment justifying the purchase of new tools even when 
older types are still doing useful service. Since machine 
tool makers are themselves large users of tools, their 
problems are not unlike those of the automobile manu- 
facturer who is also a consumer of machine tool equip- 
ment. It is for this reason that any discussion of the 
problems of the machine tool builder is also applicable 
and of interest to the men responsible for production 
and cost keeping in plants making all types of automo- 
tive products. 

Problems such as these together with many others 
relating to the sale and application of machine tools to 
automotive manufacturers were discussed at the 26th 
annual convention of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association held at the Hotel Aspinwall, 
Lenox, Mass., from Oct. 11 to 13. Reports of various 
committees were received, one of them containing in- 
formation already in hand dealing with the very suc- 
cessful exhibition of machine tools recently held in 
Cleveland, to which over 10,000 representative visitors 
from manufacturing plants throughout the country were 
drawn. 


Constructive Cooperation Needed 


Following the address of the retiring president, James 
E. Gleason, and that of E. F. DuBrul, general manager 
of the association, Col. L. S. Horner, president of the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., spoke on “The Machine Tool 
Industry Needs Constructive Cooperation, Not Destruc- 
tive Competition—How Shall We Secure It?” It will 
be noted from this paper, quoted in part as follows, 
that many topics not unlike those encountered in certain 
branches of the automotive industry are discussed. 

The machine tool industry, like many others in this 
country, is faced today with this reality, that its avail- 
able manufacturing capacity is probably about 40 per 
cent in excess of the demand for its products. This 

condition results in a price level so low that sufficient 





profit is not being made to keep our industry strong 
and healthy. We cannot appropriate sufficient funds 
to carry on engineering research and improvement in 
design which our customers have the right to expect, 
and for which they are, I believe, willing to pay if 
we intelligently do our part. 

We are a basic industry, are entitled to a fair margin 
of profit, and can secure it if we adopt sound economic 
policies and practice them with determination and con- 
fidence in ourselves and our competitors. How shall we 
proceed in a practicable, workable way to change our 
present methods of conducting our affairs? How shall 
we know that the plan proposed can be worked in our 
industry? The answer is that it has been done, and in 
cases where much larger volume and more involved or- 
ganizations are concerned. 


Responsibility to the Industry 


The hardest thing for an executive to comprehend 
and practice is the responsibility he has to his indus- 
try. We all recognize responsibility to stockholders, 
employees, locality, but few honestly believe they have 
about equal responsibility to their industry and that 
individual executive policy detrimental to the whole in- 
dustry reacts on their own success to a large extent. 

This responsibility is no theory; it is definitely in the 
minds and action of our great men of vision in all lines, 
and it will be put into concrete action more and more. 

Let us now endeavor to lay down simple, clear, 
practical procedure to enable each machine tool manu- 
facturer to recognize what is his individual responsi- 
bility to the group or groups in which his product falls, 
such as engine lathes, planers, boring mills, turret 
lathes, automatic screw machines, special railroad 
tools, ete. The problem of each is slightly different, so 
it seems simpler to proceed by groups. The practical 
procedure is— 

1. Bring the executives of each group together. 
There should be at least 75 per cent of the dollar produc- 
tion capacity to be effective. 

2. Arrange to provide current facts for each group 
as organized. How can policies of management be 
decided without current facts? By this I mean actually 
in each month facts for the previous month. For com- 
parative reasons, compile yearly facts from 1920 to 
1925, by months for 1926 to date. The industry’s pic- 
ture changes rapidly. We need facts to guide us in our 
daily action. 

3. Uniform cost accounting so as to provide an 
accurate common yardstick to compare results obtained 
on completed contracts where desired. 

The best practicable, workable results can be obtained 
by calling together the regular accountants of the 
member companies of a group. They best know the 
cost and estimates used in their industry. They discuss 
together what should go into cost—and finally draw 
up a simple cost manual which shall serve as a guide 
to each member accountant. 
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Firm individual prices are needed. This means 
exactly what it says—firm. A price once determined is 
not to be changed for any cause except for an actual 
change in specification. Our industry has been imposed 
on by unfair purchasers, by mistaken salesmen, by 
weak-kneed executives. There is probably no one thing 
which has so reduced our price level and wiped out our 
profits as the cutting by the individual of his own price 
once made. It requires determination, backbone, leader- 
ship of a high type, to adopt and live up 100 per cent 
to a single-price policy. If the leaders in each group 
adopt this policy, they can in a short time stop worrying 
about what small, misinformed firms may do. With 
fair treatment and kindly discussion, most of the small 
firms will gladly follow along with such a constructive 
policy. 

The next and probably most difficult constructive 
policy to adopt and live up to is a firm determination 
to see that any price made carries a profit on the true 
cost—on a fair determined percentage of plant capacity, 
say 70 or 80 per cent. 

Probably the most simon pure fallacy of industry in 
general today is the fixed belief and practice of many 
executives in a policy that the way to cut overhead, 
when the plant is below capacity, is to cut price to cost, 
or in many cases, below true cost, in order to spread 
the fixed overhead over larger volume. Why not rather 
look at current facts? If demand is below normal for 
the group, cutting price will not increase volume (for 
the individual) except for a few months—probably 
only for a few weeks. The real effect is to reduce the 
entire average price level. Why? Simply because the 
strong members will hold their customers or take those 
of the price cutters—and where are you? About the 
same volume-—lower average price level—purchasers 
laughing in private—industry wrecked or partly so— 
research and new development curtailed—and customers 
seriously injured because you cannot provide them with 
cost reducing tools. 

The alternative is a price with a profit. This is the 
right way to deflate the over-capacity of our industry, 
for each company will then produce the best tools which 
can be made and sold for a reasonable profit. 

Another desirable policy change is a fair and proper 
service charge for creation and demonstration of tools 
in customer’s plant—the charge set out clearly in the 
bid. Our profit is often wiped out by this service; it 
is often a camouflage for reducing prices. 

Each group should seriously discuss proper terms of 
sale—also whether freight should be paid. These items 
lend themselves to imposition by buyer and bitter feel- 
ing between competitors. They are probably the most 
unusual and simplest form of departing from a single 
price policy. 


Allowances for Used Tools 


Because vital to profit, one improvement in policy 
is left to the last, viz., what is a fair allowance for a 
used tool? Both manufacturer and dealer know the 
menace of this factor. The dealers are now active; I 
believe they will face it and adopt a fixed policy fair 
to both parties. It is this:—Select an expert used 
tool appraiser or appraisers in each section, to whom 
all will go in confidence. Only the reliable can serve, 
for our inquiries are strictly our own unless the cus- 
tomer opens up competition. This appraiser will fix the 
used tool value and all new tool bidders will use this 
value. The customer will be frankly informed he can 
get outside offers on this used tool; we only give service 
to him by stating what a credited expert says it is 
worth today in the used tool market. 


Following the group meetings of makers of various 
types of machine tools, D. K. Bartlett, vice-president of 
the King Machine Tool Co., spoke on “Cutting Down 
Selling Expenses.” Mr. Bartlett’s paper, in part, 
follows :— 


Our mass psychology too often leads us into long con- 
tinued reiterations, sometimes called discussions, which 
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altogether fail to bring us to the point of mass action. 
“Reducing the Cost of Selling” is one of the prize 
examples. 

Am I right in saying that some of the factors are:— 

1. The so-called service or demonstration work. 

2. Engineering expense not covered in the price 
received for a particular sale. 

3. Price cutting during periods of depression. 

4. Accepting second-hand equipment as part pay- 
ment; a form of piece-cutting usually confined 
to sales made through dealers. 

5. Incompetent salesmen either when selling through 
dealers or by direct methods. 

6. Over-advertising or wasteful advertising. 

7. Unwillingness of buyer to order new equipment 
during dull season. 

8. Indecision on the part of the buyer as to his needs 
or at the time at which he will buy. 

The amount of service or demonstrating the manu- 
facturer should give with a machine has called forth 
plenty of discussion. Personally, I think this is a 
matter which must be left entirely to the individual 
manufacturer who knows the problem confronting his 
own efforts to sell his product. 


Free Service Prifitable 


Do those who so willingly offer advice as to the 
amount of “free” service that should be given with a 
machine ever stop to think back about 25 years or so 
to the period when automatic and semi-automatic 
machines were appearing on the market? Who would 
venture to say that either the manufacturer or the 
buyer would have prospered as they have if service 
had not been given which was neither asked for nor 
directly paid for. How many instances can you think 
of when automatic machinery was purchased and then 
forgotten or even intentionally discredited until the 
insistence of the manufacturer persuaded the buyer to 
give it a fair trial, which he finally did to his own 
advantage? 

Who, then, among those who have prospered during 
this period has a right to condemn others who may at- 
tempt to follow in their footsteps? ; 

The second point regarding engineering expense not 
covered in the price for a particular sale is likewise an 
individual matter. If you can outsell me by supplying 
superior instruction as to the usefulness of your tool, on 
what grounds can I complain? If your price is in- 
adequate to cover your extra expense, the penalty is 
sure. 

This brings us right into the middle of the third and 
fourth points—price cutting. As we all know, the de- 
termination of a fair and proper selling price is a very 
intricate process and is surely not to be done without 
long experience. 

Could the law of “supply and demand” have unre- 
stricted sway, prices would vary from period to period 
and undoubtedly low prices would increase the demand. 
Harm comes only from unintelligent and sporadic price- 
cutting, for who can deny us the right to experiment 
somewhat to determine the price which will move our 
goods profitably. 

Then there is the second-hand bugaboo and I confess 
to the feeling that here again we have cried before we’ve 
been hurt. Do we not all know of some thoroughly pros- 
perous organizations which could never have started 
except by purchasing machinery which other people 
have junked? 

The question of inadequate salesmen is still another 
point that must rest with the individual company, for 
there are so many factors which the outsider cannot 
realize. My own experience would indicate that one of 
our largest industries—the automobile—manages to 
worry along with some wonderfully inefficient salesmen 
and yet the stockholders do not complain. 

To my mind it is equally impossible for anyone to 
lay down any definite rules as to how much some one 
else should spend on advertising. It varies so much 
depending on the aim of the firm advertising, for obvi- 
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ously more money will need to be spent introducing a 
new product than maintaining an established one. 
Probably the greatest danger at present is in wasteful 
advertising, especially using space in expensive general 
circulation magazines, when more cou:d be accomplished 
by using well-planned direct mail or trade paper ad- 
vertising. 

The seventh and eighth points are similar in some 
ways and will be considered jointly. The salesman 
or sales mnager who finally discovers the way of per- 
suading firms to buy and install new machinery during 
dull periods so as to be ready for new business will 
deserve a gold medal. At present the customer waits 
until he needs it immediately, then places his order for 
quick shipment. This means a rush job all the way 
through, and certainly brings the cost up and frequently 
means an unsatisfactory job. 


High Cost of Rush Orders 


How many times have you received requests for 
immediate quotation on equipment, furnished the quota- 
tion requested, and then followed it up with many calls 
before the order is finally p.aced, if at all. This again 
makes sales costs soar. 


My suggestion is that each of us develop regular and 
frequent staff conferences between our sales and pur- 
chasing departments. Also let your salesmen tell the 
purchasing department their story and let them profit 
by it as well. There are very few “necessary evils” that 
can withstand the brilliant light of an honest coopera- 
tion be.ween the sales and purchasing departments. 


Toward the close of Mr. Gleason’s address, several 
points directly applicable to the purchase of machine 
tools by the automotive industry were discussed. He 
said: 


At our last convention there was a great deal of 
discussion in regard to the matter of low prices and 
shrinking profits. So far as I can see there has been no 
change in that respect during the last six months. 
Business generally appears to have been a little less 
than it was last year, and as we look ahead toward the 
close of this year and toward the beginning of next 
year, it seems reasonably certain that our final reports 
for the year 1927 will show that as an industry we have 
sold somewhat less this year than we did last year. 
And yet, the year that has passed may be considered 
a good average year for our industry so far as total 
production is concerned. 


The bad circumstances which surround selling prices 
and profits are not confined to our industry. We hear the 
same cry from the steel makers, from the pig iron pro- 
ducers, and from other basic industries. Desperate at- 
tempts are made by cutting prices to secure for in- 
dividual concerns more than their proportionate share 
of the orders available. 


And right here let me say I think we should bear 
particularly in mind that a one-price policy does not 
necessarily mean that a firm sells only at one price re- 
gard.ess of quantity. Those who believe that all things 
considered, the fairest thing is to sell our product at 
one figure without any quantity discount, must recog- 
nize that in the case of other concerns making a dif- 
ferent product a discount for quantity may be given 
without injustice to any one concerned. 


oid 
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One of the most striking characteristics of the recent 
show was the large number of special machines ex- 
hibited. The specialization of machines to fill the 
imperative demand which has arisen for them, has com- 
pelled the manufacturer to greatly expand his design- 
ing and production staffs. With the development of 
this special machinery has come a vastly increased de- 
mand on the part of our customers for engineering 
service. Sometimes a machine has been entirely re- 
designed to fit the needs of a single large producer. 
In such cases the advantages of the machine have to 
be fully demonstrated to the supervisory organization, 
and more or less extended instruction given the machine 
operators. And if a problem arises at any time in re- 
gard to the work, the machine builder is called upon 
to send a man from the factory to help solve it, even 
to the extent of investigating shop methods and proc- 
esses entirely beyond the functions of the machine 
itself. 

So long as this engineering service does not pass 
reasonable bounds it may be given free of charge. If 
a concern spent a very large sum of money on special 
broadsides or erected signs boosting its product, who 
would be willing to say that it was acting against the 
general good, or contrary to sound business policy? 
Free engineering service is directly analogous. It is 
given to advertise the seller—to create good will—to 
make closer contact with the user and so retain his 
business. The management of each individual concern 
must determine for itself how much money it will spend 
in such free engineering service just as it has to decide 
what amount it will spend in any other form of adver- 
tising. 

But due to the startling increase in special machines 
of which I have spoken customers have come to expect 
help on very special problems. They have come to rely, 
for recommendations that will best fit their special re- 
quirements, on engineers and production specialists 
from the machine tool builder’s staff. 

Our customers realize that due to our opportunity 
for special study we must know more about all the 
little peculiarities of our machines than men can in 
their own organizations. The machine tool builder can- 
not ignore and should not want to avoid these requests 
for engineering assistance. He cannot, however, dis- 
regard the cost. 


Special Service Charge 
I believe the time is soon approaching—if it is not 

already here—when every firm will have to make a 

special charge for all service which involves the solv- 

ing of the particular problems of which I have spoken 
which are outside of the general operation—care and 
maintenance of the machine sold. 

In addition to the three papers above quoted, it is 
interesting to note that the organization of the Machine 
Tool Congress which aims to provide a common meeting 
ground for the discussion of the problems of both the 
machine tool user and maker was reported as progress- 
ing favorably. Another report by Messrs. Frank and 
Wilson of the Cost Accounting Committee was in reality 
a broad study of accounting methods applicable to other 
industries, and it is hoped that this report will later be 
made available for publication. 
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Just Among Ourselves 


Export Classifications 
Changed to New Basis 


UTOMOTIVE Division down 
at the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce is plan- 
ning to change the manner of 
statistical classification of ex- 
ported vehicles. Instead of mak- 
ing five divisions on a quantita- 
tive price class basis, it is plan- 
ned to have three groups, based 
rather upon general competi- 
tive standards. In other words, 
the new classification, as we see 
it, will show up the exports just 
as the average executive is 
prone to think about them— 
from a competitive (“Low, Mid- 
dle and High price classes’) 
rather than from a purely sta- 
tistical viewpoint. Certainly 
looks like a move in the right 
direction. 


* * * 


Should Production Men 
Have More Purchasing Power? 


H OW can a production mana- 

ger do his job satisfactor- 
ily and be responsible for manu- 
facturing promptly and properly 
the unit as designed by the en- 
gineer at the time and in the 
quantities demanded by the gen- 
eral management unless he con- 
trols the purchase of the equip- 
ment necessary to do the work?” 
Out in Cleveland a few weeks 
ago we heard a number of in- 
dividual production men answer 
a loud “He can’t” to that ques- 
tion. We didn’t happen to find 
any large body of purchasing 
agents handy at the time so we 
didn’t get the other side of the 
picture just then. Certainly 
there is a very definite manage- 
ment problem to be worked out 
in establishing the most efficient 
relationship between the produc- 
tion and the purchasing depart- 
ments. At the moment, it looks 
to us as though no single organ- 
ization chart would be entirely 
suited to the practical conditions 
of different individual plants; so 


much must depend, it would 
seem, on the personal abilities 
and mental scope of the particu- 
lar production man and the par- 
ticular purchasing agent in- 
volved. The whole topic, how- 
ever, offers a number of inter- 
esting angles which we hope to 
pursue further some time, since 
it still seems to be an unsettled 
question in many plants still— 
at least a good many production 
men seem to think it is unset- 
tled. 


* * * 


Seaplane Steals a 
March on Land Plane 


T is interesting that the 

world’s speed record for air- 
craft should be held by a sea- 
plane. Up to the Schneider Cup 
races this year, the record es- 
tablished by Lieut. Bonnet of 
France with a land plane in 1924 
stood unchallenged. His speed 
of 278.480 m.p.h., made in a spe- 
cial plane with a landing speed 
of 100 m.p.h. or better, has now 
been eclipsed by a_ seaplane. 
Schneider cup planes must be 
able to land at 75 m.p.h., or less, 
yet Lieut. S. N. Webster’s Super- 
marine S-5 was clocked over an 
entire lap at a small fraction of 
a mile less than 290 m.p.h. It 
seems that the seaplane, at least 
as far as speed and aerodynamic 
efficiency is concerned, is coming 
markedly into its own, for which 
the impetus given by the Schnei- 
der cup races is largely respon- 
sible. 

* * * 


“Trudy” of Aviation 
Hasn’t Appeared Yet 


HE Gertrude Ederle of avia- 

tion hasn’t made her appear- 
ance yet. Three women thus 
far have failed in their efforts 
to be the first of their sex to 
make a_ transoceanic flight. 
Miss Mildred Doran, a pretty 
Michigan school teacher, was 
the first to try. She was lost in 
the Pacific in August, with her 


pilot and navigator, John A. 
Pedlar and Lieut. V. R. Knope, 
after taking off from Oakland, 
Cal., for Honolulu. The same 
fate awaited Princess Anna 
Lowenstein-Wertheim who left 
Upavon, England, on Aug. 31, 
with Capt. Leslie Hamilton and 
Col. Frederick F. Minchin, for 
Ottawa, Can. Ruth Elder, who 
jumped off from New York last 
week for Paris, is still alive al- 
though her trip ended in disas- 
ter 800 miles short of her des- 
tination. Mrs. Grayson is still 
waiting to make her attempt as 
this is written. The old mari- 
ners had a superstition that a 
woman aboard ship was an 
omen of ill fate, and such would 
seem to be true of their pres- 
ence on a transoceanic flight. 
But others will try, and eventu- 
ally one will succeed. So it was 
with the Channel swim. For 50 
years this was regarded as an 
undertaking for which man 
alone was fit. But a woman 
eventually made the greatest 
swim of all. 


Lindbergh’s Flight 
Created an Illusion 


ONE thing which we learn 
from each transoceanic 
flight that fails is that the ocean 
is still just as wide and just as 
turbulent and capricious as it 
was before Lindbergh crossed. 
That classic flight was timed 
and executed so perfectly, and 
was attended by such ideal con- 
ditions in every respect, that it 
created an illusion in many 
minds. It looked a lot easier 
than it really was—like watch- 
ing Willie Hoppe at billiards or 
Bobby Jones at golf. But the 
many flights that since have 
ended in disaster are having 
the effect of bringing us back to 
a better perspective of the diffi- 
culties and dangers of the un- 
dertaking—N.G:S. 
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Pennsyloamia Survey Puts Adat- 








HIS study of buying habits of motor vehicle 

dealers, garages, repair shops, service stations, 

etc., in 14 counties in Pennsylvania supplements 

a similar study of automotive retail buying 
habits in seven counties in Ohio published in Automotive 
Industries, July 23 and 30, 1927. This study, like the 
Ohio one, was conducted to discover buying habits of 
the automotive retailer in such major groups of auto- 
motive products as: 

1. Chassis replacement parts. 

. Repair parts for starting, lighting and ignition. 
. Brake lining. 

. Major accessory items. 

. Hand tools and small machine tools. 

. Shop equipment lines. 

It was the purpose of such a study to learn how 
general is the buying of all of these major lines by 
motor vehicle dealers, garages, repair shops, service 
stations, etc.; and to learn from what sources (whole- 
salers, vehicle manufacturers, branch houses, etc.) prod- 
ucts in these groups are being purchased, so as to be 
enabled to discern, to a measurable degree, present-day 
buying habits. 

Two cardinal basic facts were kept in mind all 
through the study, namely: 

1. That 48 per cent of all the motor vehicles of the 
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Importance of small cities as 
third and fourth-class distri- 
bution centers for automotive 
parts, accessories, etc., shown 
by a further study of current 
trade-buying habits 


By DAVID BEECROFT 


country are owned in places of 5000 pop- 
ulation or less and that these vehicles are 
almost invariably serviced in these places. 

2. That the motor vehicle is so essen- 
tial a factor in daily, personal and busi- 
ness life that the shortest lay-off of a 
vehicle for repairs is too long as meas- 
ured by the necessities and standards of 
the owners. 

In this study of the 14 counties in 
Pennsylvania the general character of 
the work parallels that of the Ohio study, 
but goes further into buying habits. The 
Ohio study indicated how the motor ve- 
hicle dealer, garage, repair shop and 
service stations are buying all lines as 
near home as possible (a time-saving method) and how 
new wholesalers are locating in cities that have not been 
classed as even third or fourth-line places for whole- 
sale distribution; but in the Pennsylvania study a yard- 
stick has been placed on the amount of buying in third 
and fourth-line cities, as compared with the amount of 
buying in first and second-line cities. 

For example, there are almost 50 per cent more buyers 
of chassis replacement parts in third-line cities than in 
first-line cities as indicated by this study. The deter- 
mining reason for this buying in third-line cities ap- 
pears to be a question of mileage. The retailer who 
buys in a first-line city, in these 14 counties, buys at 
an average of practically 50 miles from home, whereas 
the retailer buying in third-line cities, buys at an aver- 
age of 11.4 miles from home. There is no doubt that 
this difference between 50 miles and 11.4 miles is a very 
definite and trend-shaping one. The reason is apparent 
when we recall that 48 per cent of the vehicles are in 
places of 5000 population or less and that these vehicles 
are very generally serviced in these places. 

In this Pennsylvania study, seven counties were se- 
lected in the eastern end of the state and seven in the 
west, the mountains dividing the state into these two 
distributing areas. In selecting the counties, first-line 
distributing centers were kept away from. For example, 
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counties in the immediate vicinity of and adjoining 
such first-line distributing centers as Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, Harrisburg, York and Reading were avoided. 
The counties selected were those lying between such 
distribution centers as far as possible. Remote counties 
were in no instance selected. 

Only counties with a high ratio of motor vehicles to 
population were selected; in fact, of the 14 counties, 
13 have a higher ratio of vehicles to population than 
holds good for the entire state. There is one motor 
vehicle for every 6.3 population in the state and the 
following tabulation shows the counties selected and 
their population-vehicle ratio: 


County Population Vehicle Pop.-Veh. 
Population Ratio 
Adams. .........: 00. GRO 7,920 4.3 
Eee 36,000 9,162 3.9 
WE 5 6s os 8s ... 188,000 32,679 5.7 
1 eee 62,000 12,065 5.1 
eS 31,000 7,789 3.9 
Northampton ........ 153,000 29,931 5.1 
Northumberland ..... 122,000 17,715 6.0 
Schuylkill ........... 217,000 31,458 6.8 
|. rrr Ne bee 15,850 3,970 4.1 
VGNGMI obs 59,000 13,590 4.3 
Warten .....:.. ... 40,000 7,636 5.2 
PR ea ree 94,000 18,020 5.0 
EMRE shonin OS a aro 77,000 16,645 4.6 
1151: rare emer  Per 24,000 7,004 3.4 


jronal Emphasts on “fact That— 


Supplies Near Home 


The buying habits of every motor car dealer, garage, 
repair shop and service station were investigated. Every 
concern of this type in the 14 counties was asked six 
specific questions and one general question. Complete 
replies were received from 21 per cent of the 1125 retail 
automotive outlets in the 14 counties. All statements in 
this study are based on the 243 replies which represented 
21.6 per cent of all retail outlets. 

The six specific questions asked each outlet were: 

1—What make of brake lining do you buy and from 

what jobbers? 

2—From what jobbers do you buy replacement parts, 

such as pistons, rings, valves, bearings, gears, 
transmissions, etc.? 

3—From what jobbers do you buy repair parts for 

starting, lighting and ignition devices? 

4—From what jobbers do you buy accessories, bump- 

ers, horns, shock absorbers, lamps, air filters, car- 
buretors, etc.? 

5—From what jobbers do you buy small tools, 

wrenches, drills, reamers, cutters, etc.? 

6—From what jobbers do you buy shop equipment, 

compressors, lathes, hones, power drills, etc.? 

The one general question asked was: 

What changes are taking place in your buying today 
as compared with a few years ago? Are you buying 
from the same jobbers you did, or from others nearer 
home? 


Map Showing Location of 14 Counties in Which Survey Was Made 
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In these 14 counties the retailer, whether a motor 
vehicle dealer, garage, repair shop, or service station, 
is conducting a quite complete rounded out type of 
cutomotive business. He is not conducting any ex- 
clusive line, but rather giving a broad character of 
service, apparently in response to the demands of the 
vehicle owner who prefers to have as much of the re- 
pair work done at one place as possible. This is shown 
by the fact that virtually 95 of these retailers out of 
every 100 are doing a general business. For example: 


94 per cent buy chassis replacement parts. 

90 per cent buy repair parts for starting, lighting 
and ignition. 

95.2 per cent buy brake lining. 

95.2 per cent buy major accessories. 

94.3 per cent buy hand tools and small shop tools. 

90 per cent buy major items of shop equipment. 


These figures indicate the broad character of service 
the retailer is giving, not only carrying chassis replace- 
ment parts but doing electric repair work and brake 
lining and carrying accessories. 


95 Per Cent Buy Hand Tools 


It is but natural that with such a broad line approx- 
imately 95 per cent should be buying hand tools and 
90 per cent major shop equipment items. 

When it is recalled that these percentages apply to 
14 important counties, counties that are not at the front- 
door of large- distributing centers, the fact is driven 
home that the motorist, no matter where he is located, 
is demanding the same character of service that 
previously has been given only in the larger cities. 
These high percentages further substantiate the fact 
that with 48 per cent of the vehicles in places of 5000 
population or less, these vehicles are being serviced 
in such places and the owner is buying his major as 
well as minor accessories in these same places. 

With the status of the retail outlet established, name- 
ly, that 95 out of practically every 100 are purchasers of 
all six lines of products, the question of where they 
are buying these becomes uppermost and leads into the 
wholesale division of this study. In the investigation 
the 243 retail outlets that replied gave the name and 
address of the wholesaler or other source of supply 
for the six different lines of products. This made it 
possible to total the number of retail outlets buying in 
different cities as well as the number of retail outlets 
buying from different sources of supply and other 
pertinent information. 

The study shows that the buying of any one group 
is divided among 30 to 40 different cities, the most of 
them within the state of Pennsylvania but quite a 
number in adjoining states. The extent to which dif- 
ferent cities participate in the buying, follows: 

Chassis replacement parts bought in 43 different 
cities. 

Electric replacement parts bought in 40 different 
cities. 

Brake lining bought in 39 different cities. 

Accessories bought in 33 different cities. 

Tools bought in 43 different cities. 

Shop equipment bought in 29 different cities. 

The fact that each of the six mentioned lines are 
purchased in so many different cities, means that all 
of the buying is not done in what might be described 
as first-line distribution cities, or in second or third- 
line cities, but there is in addition a group of what 
might be described as fourth-line cities, where a very 
considerable measure of buying is being done. For 
example, these 243 retail outlets are buying their auto- 
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motive products in 59 different cities and the following 
tabulation shows the number of buying accounts each 
city has. The figure after each name indicates the total 
buying account. For example, should car dealer “A” buy 
his shop equipment, accessories and brake lining in 
Pittsburgh, this would be considered three (3) buying 
items out of the 333. Should garageman “B” purchase 
his chassis replacement parts, and electric repair parts 
and hand tools in Allentown, this would constitute 
three (3) items of the Allentown total of 265. The 
tabulation herewith divides the cities into first-line, 
second-line, third-line and fourth-line and shows the 
number of buying accounts each has, as based on 21 
per cent replies from the 14 counties. 


First-Line Cities Second-Line Cities 


Pittsburgh . . 333 Allentown ....... 265 

Harrisburg ...... 109 MOE .cecc ise Oe 

Philadelphia ..... 72 Youngstown ..... 59 

I Williamsport ..... 22 

sceranton ........ 46 Wheeling ........ 14 

Baltimore ....... 26 Canton ...606..56 FS 

Baffalo .......... 30 Jamestown ...... 8 

New York ....... 22 

DEUPOIG: «sce as 15 

Chicago ......... 14 

Cleveland 8 

Milwaukee ...... 3 

Rochester ...... 1 

Syracuse ........ 1 

Richmond, Va. .. 1 

Washington, D. C. 1 

Third-Line Cities Fourth-Line Cities 

Uniontown ....... 89 Sy re 9 

ety ond 75 E. Stroudsburg .. 7 

Pottsville ........ 49 Hanover ......... 6 

Greenville ....... 46 Chambersburg .... 6 

eG was... @& PO nn ccices © 

_ ee 31 Cuyahoga Falls .. 4 

Sunbury ......... @1 _ Connellsville ... 3 

Shamokin ......... 9 MOPCOP .. css. ; 3 

Tamaqua .....:. 8 Prackville ....... 3 

Greensburg ...... 5 DHSBOIS. 5. iaceccs 3 

MEROEL 5 fete ios vce 4 VCS 3 

Hagerstown ..... a Milton .... 3 

Ua et .siais. « <= 2B Shenandoah 3 

Hazleton ........ 6 IBOFWICK . 5.66 6s: 2 
Mahanoy City.... 2 
Mt. Carmel ...... 1 
Pt: Carbon ...... 1 
Willow Grove .... 1 
Grove City ...... 1 
OO ee ] 
Waynesboro ..... 1 
Schuykill Haven 1 


A probable explanation of this very divided buying of 
these six major divisions of automotive products in 
59 different cities is the desire of the motor vehicle 
dealer, garage, repair shop and service station to buy 
from sources of supply as near home as possible. This 
undoubtedly explains the heavy buying in such third- 
line cities as Uniontown, Easton, Pottsville, Greenville, 
Oil City, Butler, Sunbury, etc. It also explains the 
growing tendency to purchase in such fourth-line cities 
as Sharon, East Stroudsburg, Hanover, Chambersburg, 
Franklin, etc. 

A few examples of the extent to which buying in 
different groups is divided among the cities in these 
different classifications will emphasize this fact. 

There are 229 out of 243 motor vehicle dealers, gar- 
ages, repair shops and service stations in the 14 counties 
buying chassis replacement parts. This is 94.2 per cent. 
The buying done by these 229 divides as follows among 
the different groups of cities: 
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27.7 per cent buy in first-line cities. 

23.3 per cent buy in second-line cities. 

39.2 per cent buy in third-line cities. 

9.8 per cent buy in fourth-line cities. 

The fact that practically 50 per cent more of these 
retail outlets buy their replacement parts in third-line 
cities than in first-line cities may be explained by the 
fact that they can buy in a third-line city at one-quarter 
the distance they must go if buying in a first-line city. 
Here are the average distances at which the buying 
of these 229 retailers is done in each of the four groups 
of cities: 

Buying in first-line cities—49.9 miles 

Buying in second-line cities—27.2 miles 

Buying in third-line cities—11.4 miles 

Buying in fourth-line cities—29.6 miles 

The convenience of buying at an averge of 11.4 miles 
from home (in the third-line city) as compared with 
buying at an average of 
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A brief examination of this tabulation shows that 
buying done in a third-line city is generally approx- 
imately one-quarter of the distance from home of buy- 
ing done in first-line cities. There are two exceptions 
to this tabulation which call for explanation. First, in 
buying electric repair parts the average distance is 
99.5 miles for first-line cities and 13 miles for third- 
line cities. It should be said that New York City is a 
big buying factor in this line and is responsible for the 
99.5 miles average for first-line cities. Second, in buying 
tools the average of 103.4 miles for the first-line cities 
is due to many Ford dealers buying from Buffalo, many 
Chevrolet dealers buying from Detroit, and many gar- 
ages and repair shops buying direct from tool manu- 
facturers, some of which are located in Ohio, others in 
Illinois and Wisconsin. There is some direct buying 
done from as far west as Minnesota. 

The number of buying accounts in each city is the 
basis for the following 
table which shows the first 





49.9 miles from home (in 
the first-line city) un- 
questionably explains the 
fact that 39.2 per cent of 
the retailers buy these 
parts in third-line cities, 
whereas 27.7 per cent 





fi HE accompanying article by Mr. 
Beecroft is in two parts. 
II will appear next week. 


12 cities that are the larg- 
est buying centers for 
each of the six groups of 
industries. Pittsburgh, 
for example, has the most 
buying accounts of re- 


Part 








buy in first-line cities. 

A composite picture of the extent to which buying 
of brake lining, electric repair parts, accessories, hand 
tools and shop equipment is divided among first, second, 
third and fourth-line cities, is given herewith: 


PERCENTAGE BUYING IN 1ST, 2ND, 3RD and 4TH-LINE 


CITIES 

Class of Repair Brake El.Repr. Tools Access. Shop 

City Parts Lining Parts Equip- 
ment 

1st-line ....27.7 35.4 488 466 50.1 51.7 

2nd line ....28.3 21.9 22. 22.9 25.1 26.2 

3rd-line ....89.2 34.8 24. 22.9 23.8 20.8 

A4Ath-line .... 9.8 7.9 4.8 7.6 i» 1.3 


This tabulation shows that there are approximately 
as many retailers buying brake lining in third-line 
cities as in first-line cities. 

The buying of repair parts for starting, lighting and 
ignition is nearly 50 per cent in first-line cities and 
there is more buying of these parts in third-line cities 
than in second-line cities. 

There is approximately as much buying of tools and 
accessories in third-line cities as in second-line cities. 

With the possible exception of chassis repair parts 
and brake lining, approximately 50 per cent of the buy- 
ing is done in first-line cities; for example, 48.8 per cent 
of the retailers buy electric repair parts in first-line 
cities; 46.6 per cent of the retailers buy hand tools in 
first-line cities; 50.1 per cent of the retailers buy major 
accessories in first-line cities; and 51.7 per cent of the 
retailers buy major items of shop equipment. 

Here is a tabulation showing the average distance 
between the retailer and the wholesaler when purchas- 
ing each of the different groups in first, second, third 
and fourth-line cities: 


AVERAGE MILEAGE OF BUYING IN 1ST, 2ND, 3RD and 4TH- 
LINE CITIES 


Class of Repair Brake El.Repr. Tools Access. Shop 
City Parts Lining Parts Equip- 
ment 
1st-line ......49.9 541 99.5 103.4 59.9 78. 
2nd-line...... 27.2 30.5 238.4 27.7 32.3 29. 
3rd-line ...... M4. 287 3% 10.7 15.7 20. 
4th-line ...... 29.6 (FU 4, 78.5 26.7 12. 


placement parts, with 
Allentown second, Harrisburg third, and these fol- 
lowed by Uniontown, Pottsville, Butler, Oil City, Green- 
ville, Reading, etc. Similarly the order of cities in ac- 
cordance with the number of buying accounts is given 
for the other divisions as follows: 


Posi- Repl. Pts. S.L.1. Brk. L’g 
tion 
1 Pittsburgh Pittsburgh Pittsburgh 
2 Allentown New York City Allentown 
3 Harrisburg Allentown Harrisburg 
4 Uniontown Uniontown Uniontown 
5 Pottsville Philadelphia Oil City 
6 Butler Williamsport Pottsville 
7 Oil City York Easton 
8 Greenville Harrisburg Reading 
9 Reading Pottsville Greenville 
10 York Easton Sunbury 
11 Easton Reading Butler 
12 Williamsport Erie Scranton 
Access. Tools Shop Equip. 
1 Pittsburgh Pittsburgh Pittsburgh 
2 Allentown Allentown Allentown 
3 Harrisburg Philadelphia Harrisburg 
4 Philadelphia Harrisburg Philadelphia 
5 Scranton Scranton Buffalo 
6 Uniontown Uniontown Reading 
7 Reading Reading Scranton 
8 Oil City Greenville Oil City 
9 Greenville Easton Uniontown 
10 York York Detroit 
11 Youngstown Chicago Williamsport 
12 Pottsville Oil City York 


The importance of such places as Uniontown, Easton, 
Oil City, Greenville, Sunbury, Pottsville, Butler, etc., 
is substantiated by their being included in this listing. 





ONNET-ZEDEL, a French automobile manufac- 
turer, has inaugurated an automobile hiring sys- 

tem of the drive-yourself type in Paris. Visitors to 
the French capital can hire a 10 hp. Donnet-Zedel car 
for one week for about $40, for two weeks for $75 and 
for a month for $125. Customers who have no French 
driver’s .license will be supplied with one through the 
offices of the company. 
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New DEvELOPMENTS— Automotive 








Fellows Red Liner 


HE Red Liner, a new product of The Fellows 
Gear Shaper Co., Springfield, Vt., which was brief- 


ly described in Automotive Indus- 
tries of Oct. 1, is a device for me- 
chanically inspecting and recording 
the errors found in production gear 
teeth. 

Previous methods of performing ? 
this work have been more or less un- 
satisfactory because of the intro- 
duction of the personal element into 
the taking of measurements of indi- 
vidual parts of a gear, the difficulty 
of correlating many individual 
measurements in an attempt to set 
limits, or because of the element of 
inaccuracy introduced by the fix- 
tures upon which gears are placed 
in making such tests. The Fellows 
Gear Shaper Co. believes that the 
only sure way to test gears is to 
mount them in position as they will 
finally be in service and test them 
under actual operating conditions. 
In this way, not only will individual 
errors be detected but the whole as- 
sembly can be checked. 

A study of the action of gear 
teeth reveals the fact that there is 
always more than one tooth affect- 
ing the operation of gears in mesh 
so that the company maintains that 
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Fig. 3 


individual testing of gear teeth without relation to ad- 
joining teeth is insufficient. 


The Red Liner is based on a well-known fact in re- 
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Fig. 1—Fellows Red Liner for pro- 
duction inspection and permanent 
recording of gear inaccuracies 


gard to the actions of gears in mesh. That errors in 


gears cause either velocity changes 
or changes in the center distance 
between the gears. For example, if 
two gears are held at a fixed center 
distance, any error which brings the 
teeth into contact before reaching 
the correct position for initial con- 
tact accelerates or decelerates the 
rotation of the driven gear. On the 
other hand, if the gears are so 
mounted that one of the holders is 
movable, the same errors cause var- 
iations in center distance between 
the two gears. 

On this latter principle the Red 
Liner is based. A fixed stud carries 
the gear to be tested and a movable 
stud carries a standard gear of 
known properties. As the two are 
rotated, any errors in the produc- 
tion gear vary the center distance 
between them, and this variation is 
transmitted through a multiplying 
arrangement to a ruling pen which 
traces a record of the variations on 
a strip of paper drawn past the pen 
at a uniform rate of speed. 

This is a production device, since 
both sides of the teeth are inspected 
at once and it only requires one 
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Fig. 2—Chart of a gear which has a maximum eccentricity of 0.0043 in. Fig. 3—The effect of thick 


I Fig. 4—The effect of pressure angle differences on the Red 
Liner chart. Fig. 5—Red Liner chart of an almost perfect gear 


and thin teeth on the Red Liner chart. 
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Production ‘Tools 








revolution of the gears to complete the inspection. 
There is no danger of forgetting where the errors are 
for they are recorded on the chart, amplified 200 
times. 

On the chart each of the typical errors of gears re- 
sults in a characteristic line so that there is little 
difficulty in determining what is wrong, as may be 
seen in the accompanying illustrations. Fig. 2 shows 
the chart of a gear which has a maximum eccentricity 
of 0.0043 in. This type of error causes the recorded 
line to depart from and return to the datum line during 
one complete revolution, with the maximum eccentric- 
ity being shown when half way around. 

In Fig. 3 a chart for a gear having improper tooth 
to tooth spacing is shown. This chart was made by 
placing pieces of paper between the teeth as they 
were going into mesh. The first bump was caused by 
a piece of tissue 0.00075 in. thick while the second 
was caused by a piece 0.0043 in. thick. The character- 
istic curve of gears with pressure angle differences is 
shown in Fig. 4, while in Fig. 5 is shown a curve of 
an exceptionally accurate gear in which the combined 
errors of eccentricity, tooth to tooth spacing and pro- 
file do not exceed 0.0003 in. 





Bellevue Spring Control 


NEW type of spring control has been placed on 
the market by the Bellevue Mfg. Co. of Bellevue, O. 
The control consists of two short curved plates of spring 





Bellevue spring control 


steel, one U clip with nuts and one bolt with nut. It 
is designed to govern both the recoil and the down 
thrust of the springs. 





Static Tire Balancing Machine 


INCE the introduction of balloon tires it has be- 

come desirable to closely balance wheel and tire 
assemblies, and there has arisen a need for a machine 
for quickly determining and measuring any lack of 
balance of tires. The Olsen-Lundgren balancing ma- 
chine herewith illustrated is designed for this pur- 
pose. It is made by the Tinius Olsen Testing Machine 
Co. of Philadelphia. 

The tire to be balanced is mounted on an adaptor 
as shown, which in turn is mounted on a ball bearing. 
In operation the tire is allowed to come to rest with 
the heaviest part at the bottom, and it is then coupled 
to a lever weighing system with a quick turn of the 
hand. Next it is turned through an angle of 90 deg., 
and the amount of unbalance is then shown by the 
small dial at the top of the tire. Since the tire is 
mounted on a shaft coaxial with it, any differences in 





Olsen-Lundgren tire balancing machine 


weights may be ignored, which speeds up the balanc- 
ing operation. This machine is being made in several 
sizes and in addition to tires can be used for balanc- 
ing flywheels, clutch parts, etc. 





Morco Conveyor Chain 


HE Moore Drop Forging Co., Springfield, Mass., 
has recently placed on the market the Morco drop 
forged conveyor chain which is being made in both 
open and closed link types for general use on drag 
lines, bucket floor conveying or mono-rail installa- 
tions. Either malleable or drop-forged attachments 
can be furnished, the malleable being secured to the 
center links by means of bolts while the drop-forged 
attachments are formed integral with the side links. 
The Morco chain uses only two parts—center link 
and side link—and can be quickly taken apart at any 
link without tools. 





NEW antioxidant for rubber products has been de- 

veloped by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. It is 

meant to give new life to rubber by checking the ravages 
of oxygen. 

The company states that the antioxidant, called 
Neozone, has been thoroughly tested for use on various 
types of rubber compounds. It states that although the 
product is classed as an antioxidant, it is equally effec- 
tive in improving the resistance of rubber compounds 
to high temperatures, regardless of whether oxygen is 
present. This property, it is stated, is especially im- 
portant in bus and truck tubes which are simultaneously 
exposed’ to high temperatures and to air. 
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LVove/ Tank Trailer Design Effects 
Saving 7 Weight 


Tank is made to serve as carrying member, thus doing away 
with weight of frame and lowering center of gravity. 
Fifth wheel tractor connection is new type. 


By J. F. Winchester 


HE recent installation of two heavy-duty motor 
tractor and tank trailer units in the Baltimore 
Branch of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
for supplying sub-stations with gasoline and refined 
oil, marks the second innovation by the company in 
the method of transporting these products in bulk 
by motor vehicles and probably the first examples in 
this country of integral tank-trailers of this type. 
Following the success of both four-wheel and semi- 
trailers on various routes in New Jersey during the 
past year, it was felt that by modifications of the 
design and careful attention to equipment a thor- 
oughly practical frameless tank semi-trailer could 
be constructed which would be capable of carrying 
a greater pay-load than the 3000-gal. semi-trailer 
already in the Newark branch service, and at the 
same time meet the Maryland restriction of 40,000 
lb. gross weight of tractor, trailer and load. It should 
be noted that maximum gross weight of 20,000 Ib. 
on four wheels permitted by the Maryland law, pre- 
cludes the use of a four-wheel trailer and tank of a 
volume such as is proving its usefulness and econ- 
omy in the State of New Jersey when drawn by a 
truck which also carries a tank of large capacity. 
The most important consideration in the selection 
of the units of the proposed tractor and frameless 
tank semi-trailer was the securing of maximum gal- 
lonage in a tank whose weight was not inconsistent 
with tested engineering practice; nor could the legal 
limitation of 40,000 lb. gross be overlooked. Other 





Cut-away view of tank, showing how it is stiffened 
internally against bending and draft stresses 


factors influencing the design were the desirability 
of holding the center of gravity as low as possible 
and of maintaining an overall length of vehicle which 
would give reasonable facility of operation and offer 
as little obstruction as possible to other vehicles on 
the highway. 

It was estimated that a 3500-gal., six-compartment 
oval tank would most nearly fulfill the requirements 
of economical gallonage without exceeding practical 
dimensions. The problem thus became one of the 
weight of the tank material and the trailer and the 
height of the center of gravity. Customary semi-trailer 
construction provides for a substantial chassis frame 
upon which a tank or other type of body may be 
mounted and to which the fifth wheel, draft gear, 
axle and wheel are anchored. Such a design has two 
distinct disadvantages, its weight and its height. Both 
are increased when an attempt is made to mount upon 
such a semi-trailer a tank of the conventional type. 
It is true that the use of a drop frame semi-trailer 
offers one method of obtaining a low center of gravity, 
but at the same time it complicates the problem 
of weight. 

However, by successive steps, the ultimate design 
was brought to the point where it was considered 
to maintain the best balance between maximum carry- 
ing capacity, adequate factor of safety, minimum 
weight and lowest center of gravity. 

The tank construction of the Columbian Steel Tank 
Co. was selected as offering the best possibilities for 
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development into the semi-trailer unit as it was 
finally placed in service. The standard Columbian 
tank is an all-metal unit in which strength without 
excessively heavy structural material is secured by 
welding the shell, heads, sub-framing and stiffening 
tubes together. A three-point mounting is used for 
flexibility. 


& 





Rear view of tank trailer, showing air brakes and 
drawbar for a supplementary trailer 


With this design as a basis there was developed 
an integrally welded tank having a portion of its front 
head and shell cut away to form a suitable plane for 
attaching an angle iron draft gear which engages with 
the upper plate of the fifth wheel to be described later. 
There is introduced into the draft gear sub-frame a 
longitudinal rocker shaft which acts as the forward 
suspension point of the tank and in conjunction with 
the lateral shaft of the fifth wheel relieves it from 
twisting strains. The mounting of the fifth wheel 
upper plate in the recess in the tank serves also to 
bring about the lowering of the effective center of 
the load and produce a result similar to that of a 
tank mounted on a drop-frame semi-trailer. 

A cut-away view of the 3500-gal. tank is reproduced 
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herewith, showing in detail the method of construc- 
tion and the means adopted for making the tank itself 
a load-carrying member rather than a mere container. 
An analysis of the engineering features of the design 
will make @lear the great strength obtained by the 
employment of only 10-gage steel heads and shell, 
how a load-carrying structure of the nature of a deep 
I-beam has been formed and how the necessity of 
a trailer chassis frame has been avoided by incor- 
porting with this I-beam a stiff outside reinforcement 
to which are attached, by rubber shock insulated 
springs, the axle and wheels. 


Special Attention to Safety 


Because of the unusual size and weight of these 
3500-gal. tractor and tank semi-trailer units and the 
importance of delivery service of the utmost depend- 
ability, numerous items of special equipment are pro- 
vided to reduce the possibility of accidents and costly 
delays. Both the tractor and tank manufacturers in 
their respective designs have also given special con- 
sideration to the element of safe transportation. 

The driver’s cab is of steel with sliding doors of the 
same material and is provided with a rear-vision mir- 
ror on each side as well as with two-hand type fire 
extinguishers, and electric windshield wiper and elec- 
tric horn. Two additional extinguishers are placed in 
glass-front boxes, one under each tank running board. 

Steering control of the vehicle is facilitated by a 
special 16 to 1 ratio and a large factor of braking 
safety is included by the use of Westinghouse air 
brakes which act simultaneously on the rear wheels 
of both the tractor and tank trailer. The engine driven 
compressor maintains a pressure of 100 lb. in storage 
tanks on both tractor and trailer, from which the air 
is conveyed to the cab control valve and to operating 
chambers linked to the brake shoes. Emergency con- 
nections are included so that a trailer which breaks 
away from the unit pulling it is automatically stopped. 

Special attention to the lighting system insures 
safety for other users of the roads as well as for the 
company’s driver. An electric generator and storage 
battery on the tractor are a source of current for head- 
lights, tail-lights and side-lights. The tail-light of 
the tank semi-trailer is wired in series with the trac- 
tor dash-light, so that the operator is immediately 
warned if the tail-light goes out. Two side-lights are 
placed under each tank running board, one at the 
front and one at the rear. These show white to the 
front, green to the side and red to the rear. For use 
with these lights when the trailer is disconnected, 

















Tractor and 3500-gal. frameless tank semi-trailer for gasoline delivery to retail stations 
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an auxiliary storage battery is placed on the tank. 
Safety chains which connect the tractor chassis 
and the tank in conjunction with the fifth wheel are 
intended to prevent the breaking away of the tank 
coupling if the fifth wheel fails. ~ 
In addition to its welded unit construction and flex- 





Cross-section through tank, showing draft pipes and 
shear plates 


ible three-point suspension the tank itself is well pro- 
tected against accidents. National Fire Protection 
Association recommendations have been observed in 
the gage of the head and shell plates, the size of the 
compartments and the 1 per cent expansion chambers 
in the manhole domes. 

The flow from each compartment is controlled by 
an emergency valve in the outlet operated through a 
unit-control system from an actuating lever on the 
right hand side of the tank. In case of a fire when 
the emergency valves are open, a fusible link in the 
valve control system will melt and trip the lever so 
that all of the valves close immediately. Domes of 
each compartment have a fusible pressure-relief plug, 
a safety fire screen and large area vents. At the final 
outlet of the discharge system there is a quick-oper- 
ating valve which controls the flow from the tank 
into the station pipe line. Both the sides and rear of 
the tank are well protected by steel running boards 
and a channel bumper, respectively. 


Weight of Cradle Saved 


Instead of supporting the tank shell on a wood or 
composite wood and structural steel cradle, advantage 
has been taken of extending each of the seven com- 
partment heads below the tank shell to form a cross 
bolster or carlin, thus saving a considerable portion 
of the dead weight of a cradle. These extended 
heads are designated as No. 9 in the diagram and 
serve the additional purpose of supporting the steel 
running board brackets on each side of the tank. 
Through each head, and welded securely to it, there 
are two 3-in. seamless steel draft pipes (1 and 2 in the 
cut-away view) which reinforce the bulkheads and 
prevent the “breathing” of the tank which causes 
variations in compartment capacities and destructive 
stresses in the welds. 

These steel tubes may be said to be the equivalent 
of the top flanges of I beams whose webs are the right 
and left shear plates 4 and 5. Although longitudinal 
surge plates are generally considered to be necessary 
in a large capacity truck tank to restrain the move- 
ment to the mass of liquid in each compartment, they 
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are almost without exception supported by the heads 
or shell and add weight without a corresponding in- 
crease in strength or stiffness. In this instance the 
shear plates have a dual purpose, to act as surge 
plates and to tie together the compartment heads, the 
draft tubes and the outside shell of the tank, to each 
of which they are welded. : 

On the outside of the shell and directly below the 
shear plates are full-length underframe skirts 6 and 
7 of 3/16 in. steel, welded to the extended compart- 
ment heads and to the shell and reinforced from the 
rear end to a point forward of the spring suspension 
by 6 x 4 x % in. angles. These underframes are in 
effect a continuation of the shear plates below the 
tank and perform the duty of the bottom flanges of I 
beams whose top flanges are the tubular steel rein- 
forcements and whose webs are the shear plates. To 
supplement the action of these weight supporting 
members the lower portion of the shell is stiffened 
by an unloading manifold 3 of integral welded con- 
struction into which each compartment opens through 
an emergency valve and which is also a double pur- 
pose device, in that it makes discharge piping practi- 
cally unnecessary, except for a short connection to 
which is coupled a flexible hose joining the station 
pipe lines and the tank semi-trailer during the un- 
loading operation, and forms an important part of 
the integral tank structure. A combination rocker 
and draft gear frame 8 is formed of structural an- 
gles. and connected through the longitudinal rocker 
shaft with the forward extended head of the tank 
and with an auxiliary 3/16 in. carrying partition in 
the front compartment directly over the rear bear- 
ing of the rocker shaft. 

The entire design and construction is unique on 
account of the utilization of so many of the component 
parts of the tank for double duty, while also effecting 
a substantial reduction in weight with an increase in 
strength; and the lowering of the center of gravity 
approximately 18 in. as compared with the position 
of the center of gravity of the 3000-gal tank and semi- 
trailer which is also now operating in New Jersey. 

Mounted under the rear of the tank and connected 
to the skirt reinforcing angles by rubber shock insu- 
lated springs is a Mack 5-ton axle carrying Hoopes- 
Darlington 36 x 14 in. metal-felloe, woodspoke wheels. 
Tires are 36 x 7 in. dual, single flange. 

For use in the event that a four-wheel trailer and 
tank are coupled to the semi-trailer, a drawbar of 
special Mack design has been included in the draft 
equipment. This drawbar is hinged directly to the 
axle and hence can transmit the pulling strain to the 
tank itself only through the large blocks of rubber 
in which the springs are held and which reduce shocks 
to the minimum. Flat type “helper” springs are pro- 
vided, which are designed to function under full load 
or when road surfaces are rough. 

Carried on the axle are Westinghouse air brake op- 
erating chambers actuated from a 6 cu. ft. compres- 
sor driven by the tractor engine. Emergency con- 
nections between the tractor and tank units and at 
the rear of the tank are installed to bririg either trail- 
er to a stop in case it breaks away from the unit 
ahead. 

Beyond securing a heavy-duty vehicle of tested re- 
liability and economy, amply powered for its load 
under all probable conditions of road surfaces and 
grades, the tractor problem presented no great diffi- 
culty and a 10-ton “AC” Mack of 128-in. wheelbase 
was decided upon. To insure a reserve of engine 
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power a 90 hp. high compression engine with remov- 
able cylinder heads was specified. 

The draft connection between the tractor and trail- 
er units is an extremely rugged but simply construct- 
ed Mack fifth wheel which is of a special design in- 
corporating the novel feature of suspension between 
blocks of rubber under compression. While there is 
a complete absence of buffer springs or other me- 
tallic shock absorbers, the design is made feasible 
by the rubber blocks which effectually cushion both 
the tractor chassis and the fifth wheel mechanism. 
Although used for the first time in the two Standard 
Oil units, this type of fifth wheel is beginning to be 
adopted for other installations, on account of its 
flexibility and shock insulating characteristics with 
a minimum upkeep and repair cost. The upper plate 
or rotating member is a flat steel ring of ample bear- 
ing surface connected through a lateral rocker shaft 
to the tank draft gear frame and in contact with a 
lower plate attached to the chassis frame by the shock 
insulating rubber blocks. 


Lack of Moving Parts 


In this type of fifth wheel there is a noticeable lack 
of moving parts, and while ease and speed of coup- 
ling and uncoupling have been somewhat sacrificed 
for simplicity and accessibility, there is anticipated 
a much reduced maintenance expense without loss 
of shock absorption or strength. 

An interesting comparison of the advantage in 
terms of pay-load gallons of gasoline of the new de- 
sign over a 3000-gal. tank on a frame type semi-trail- 
er drawn by a truck such as is now in the company’s 
service in New Jersey, is obtained by an investiga- 
tion of the weights of the two equipments. 





New Mack fifth wheel construction embodying rubber 
shock insulators 


With the trailers attached, but with tanks empty, 
the latest design shows a weight of 21,370 lb., while 
the 3000-gal. tank equipment weighs approximately 
26,570 lb. The total gross weights are approximately 
39,999 Ib. and 45,230 Ib. respectively, when loaded with 
2995 gal. of gasoline in one case and 3000 gal. in the 
other. These loads are capacity for the New Jersey 
tank and enough for the Maryland tank to keep the 
gross weight within the legal limit for that state. 

The gross weight difference of about 5200 lb. when 
reduced to gasoline, means that the pay-load of the 
New Jersey trailer would have to be reduced by about 
835 gallons in order to produce a gross weight legal 
for operation in Maryland; or, conversely, if the 
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Maryland frameless tank trailer were transferred to 
the New Jersey operation it could increase its pay- 
load by 835 gal. before exceeding the total weight of 
a typical 3000 gal. tank unit using a semi-trailer of 
the ordinary type. 





Road Lighting Requirements 


ESEARCH associates of the Bureau of Standards 

assigned to the automotive powerplants section 
have been engaged for several months in a systematic 
study of the types of light distribution required for 
satisfactory vision under usual driving conditions in 
the absence of opposing traffic. This work is done late 
at night on near-by highways, using cars provided with 
special test equipment which includes four head lamps 
mounted side by side on a bar so that they can be aimed 
individually or collectively. These lamps have inter- 
changeable lenses of various kinds and the brightness 
of the lights is controlled by means of rheostats. 

The usual method of test is to set up a dummy, about 
the size and shape of a grown man, and to record the 
various distances at which it can be seen and identified 
under various conditions with various lighting distribu- 
tions. As might be expected, the darker the night the 
greater the visibility for a given beam intensity and 
pattern. Visibility is found to be practically the same 
for all speeds between a walk and 40 m.p.h. The effect 
on visibility distance of tilting the beam and of using 
lenses which give various vertical and _ horizontal 
spreads has been studied and the data are represented 
graphically by a series of three dimensional figures 
carved out of wood. 

Attention is now being directed to.a study of opti- 
mum illumination when meeting other vehicles. For 
use in this work a test car belonging to the bureau 
has been equipped with one of the four head-lamp test 
sets and other special devices. The four head lamps 
are mounted at the rear of this car but are controlled 
from the driver’s seat, as is a dummy which is carried 
on the right-hand running board. This car keeps some 
distance in advance of the observer’s car until a suita- 
ble test location is reached. The driver then swings 
to the left, stops, and turns on his rear headlights, to 
simulate a car coming from the opposite direction. He 
also swings the dummy out alongside of his car. The 
observer keeps on until he can definitely distinguish the 
dummy beyond and to the right of the opposing lights. 
For convenience in measuring visibility distance, the 
observer uses an Army aiming circle as a range finder. 

The National Automobile Chamber of Commerce has 
provided funds for this series of road tests which are 
under the general direction of a joint steering commit- 
tee on headlight research. It should be pointed out that 
the present program contemplates no tests of commer- 
cial headlighting equipment. The aim is to ascertain 
what types of light distribution are preferable from 
the automobile driver’s point of view. What devices 
will best serve to realize such optimum light distribu- 
tion is a practical problem which must be left to the 
car and lamp manufacturers. 





N Electromobile Association has been formed in 
Great Britain with Lord Montagu of Beaulieu as 
chairman. It plans to promote the manufacture and 


use of all types of vehicle, tractor and vessel in the 
propulsion of which electricity takes a part, but will 
concern itself chiefly with the electrically-propelled road 
vehicle. 
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32 B.Hp. at 
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In. Engine Gives 
3800 R.P.M. 


The Riley, a British product, has high efficiency engine with 
overhead valves at 90 deg. Compression ratio 5% to 1. 
Powerplant suspension is a feature. 


By M. W. Bourdon 


MONG British small cars of established reputation 
A is the 9 hp. Riley with an overhead valve engine 
of 66 cu. in. dsplacement, its bore and stroke being 
234 x 334 in. The price of the phaeton seating four 
adults is £235 in England, and that of the fabric leather 
sedan £285, as compared with prices ranging from £145 
to £165 for cars of similar size but of the cheaper class. 
That the Riley is a quality car is readily perceived, and 
it has gained an enviable reputation since it was in- 
troduced 12 months ago. 

Efficiency in power output—the engine develops 32 
hp. b. hp. at 3800 r.p.m. with a compression ratio of 
5% to 1—is promoted by the shape of the combustion 
chambers, each of which is a true hemisphere (with 
almost flat top pistons) and is machined all over, in- 
cluding the valve ports in the detachable cylinder head. 
The valves are in two rows, exhausts on the left and 
inlets on the right, set at 90 deg. to one another. To 
avoid the need for an overhead camshaft, two camshafts 
actuating pushrods and rockers are mounted in the 
crankcase, with a train of helical gears for the distribu- 
tion. To prevent snatch at the gears, each camshaft 
has a balancing cam acted upon by a spring-backed 
plunger. The arrangement of the valves permits an 
almost central location for the spark plugs, which fur- 
ther promotes efficiency. 

Another feature of note is the suspension of the unit 
powerplant in the frame. Integral with the combined 
cylinder block and crankcase, and slightly in front of 
the center, are two large bosses, one at each side, with 
a conical interior; inside each cone is a thick conical 


rubber sleeve and inside this a metal cone. Passing 
through the holes in the latter is a 1%-in. steel bar, 
which passes between the first and second connecting 
rods, its ends being carried in brackets attached to the 
frame. This arrangement affords a rubber buffer trun- 
nion mounting on which the engine is free to rock and 
twist within limits. Within the crankcase the bar is en- 
circled by a seamless steel tube with oil-tight joints at 
each end. The third support for the unit is at the ex- 
treme rear end, below the gearset extension forming the 
spherical housing for the torque ball. From the exten- 
sion a bolt projects down and passes through a horizontal 
plate secured to a cross-member between two thick rub- 
ber pads. Thus the powerplant as a whole “floats” on 
rubber. 


Operation of Camshafts 


Reverting to the valve gear, the two-bearing cam- 
shafts are operated by 45 deg. helical gears, a steel 
pinion on the crankshaft, an intermediate wheel and 
one on each camshaft, the last three being of cast-iron. 
Oil under pressure is fed to the stationary spindle of 
the intermediate gear, exuding through its bearing and 
lubricating the gear train. The front end of the inter- 
mediate gear spindle is carried in a flanged bushing 
bolted to the front of the timing case with clearance 
holes. The magneto is located at the front end on the 
right with a gear drive from the camshaft gear on 
that side; it has its armature shaft vertical and is 
flange-fixed to the top of its driving pinion case. The 
holes in the latter for the flange bolts are drawn to 





9 hp. Riley four-door fabric sedan. 


The rear floor space is in the form of two wells 6 in. deep at 
each side of a propeller shaft tunnel 
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afford a 15 deg. range of Front journal, 2%, in.; pins, 
rotation to the magneto as a om © 14% in.; rear journal, 3 in. 
whole, which affords an easy B.H.B. aluminum split skirt 
means of timing the machine fi pistons are used, 314 in. long, 
precisely. with floating piston pins in 
The overhead valve gear bushed steel connecting 
is inclosed by two aluminum rods; the big ends of the 
covers, each pair of rockers latter have die-cast white 
and their clearance adjust- ry metal liners. 
ments being accessible in- =) AO WH: ¥ Lubrication is forced 
stantly by the removal of one 7 a 7 / throughout. At the rear of 
of four flat cover plates _ fk : the intermediate timing 
spring-clipped in place over pinion is an eccentric drive 
holes in the aluminum cov- © for two plungers in the pump 
ers; hence, the latter need ES Y body; one of these forming 
not be removed for clearance oo nt : the pump ram and the other 
adjustments. Pa ] aT Ne a slide valve providing a pos- 
Long mushroom cam fol- - RAS itive cut-off without balls or 
lowers are used in guides ie . a —- an . springs. The slide valve un- 
integral with the crankcase; r covers two outlets, one of 
they have cupped top ends : \ large diameter for the main 
for the pushrods and the lat- ©) ‘i “ON \ \O bearings and the other, much 
ter are cupped at the top for : sy -4 ) i smaller and leading to very 
the spherical. adjusting O\'' "aS ‘lO small diameter pipes for the 
screws on the rockers. In \ Sate ) / overhead valve shafts; the 
conjunction with “geared-up” Q\\ , y oil pressure for the latter is 
rockers (of which the effec- og only 2-3 lb. per sq. in., 
tive length on the valve side ‘ 7 while the main bearings 
is %4-in., and that on the a wis are fed at 30-40 lb. pressure. 


pushrod side 1 1/16-in.) the . + 
cam design is such as to give =H -H=- 18-14 - 
a 3/16-in. pushrod lift with 
a 9/32-in. valve opening. The 
timing is as follows: Ex- 
hausts open 55 deg. early and 
close 20-25 deg. late, while the inlets open on top dead 
center and close 50-55 deg. late, the overlap therefore 
being 20-25 deg. The valves are interchangeable, the 
heads being of 114-in. diameter. 

The crankshaft runs in two bushings, the rear one 
carried in the crankcase casting and the front one in 
a flange-fixed detachable housing, the crankcase being 
carried down well below the crankshaft center line and 
having a large hole at the front for crankshaft assembly. 
The crankshaft has integral counterweights and is ma- 
chined all over, the rear end carrying the steel flywheel 
on a taper Woodruff key. The diameter of the crank- 
pins and journals is 1% in., while their lengths are: 


Cross-section of Riley engine 


> The main oil delivery passes 
to the crankshaft journals 
and through diagonally drill- 
ed holes to the end crank- 
pins; but from the latter it 
runs to the second and third 
pins by way of copper pipes fixed to the crank webs 
and curved to conform with the circle described 
by the pins. 

The Zenith carburetor is flange-fixed below the rear 
end of a four-port aluminum induction manifold of 
rectangular section and having blind extensions at the 
ends. From the four-port exhaust manifold on the left 
of the engine a l-in. pipe leads to the inlet manifold 
at a point opposite the carburetor flange, but the ex- 
haust gases have no outlet from this pipe, which has 
a dead end. It might be assumed offhand that the 
heating secured by this form of “hot spot” would be 
practically nil, but actually the temperature of the dead 





Front view of Riley chassis. 


Right—The unit powerplant 
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end is considerable in practice, while the vaporizing 
effect is enhanced, it is stated, by the provision of a 
3/16-in. steel pin which projects from the hot spot into 
the mixture stream. 

Thermo-syphon water circulation is provided with a 
V-fronted cellular radiator and a fan. The generator 
is driven directly by the front end of the crankshaft 
Kee NBR aie ie. and is located under a wide and slightly channeled 

cross-member supporting the radiator on rubber buffers. 
The starting motor has a yoke fixing to the left side 
of the crankcase and drives through Bendix gear to 
integral teeth on the steel flywheel. 


Longitudinal section of Riley engine and transmission 
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The aluminum oil sump is a separate unit and is 
bolted up to the crankcase alone, the open-top flywheel 
pit, of aluminum, integral with the gear casing, being 
secured to the rear face of the crankcase by four bolts 
at each side. An inverted cone clutch is used, the driven 
cone being a steel pressing. 

Four speeds are provided by the gearset, in which 
the main shaft runs on ball bearings and the layshaft 
on plain bushings. A notable feature of the design is 
that both the constant mesh and the third-speed gears 
have helical teeth (23 deg. angle) giving almost equal 
quietude on third as on the direct top. The third speed 
gears are also constantly in mesh and are brought into 
use as follows. On the main shaft is a sliding sleeve, 
castellated inside and out; at one end it has square 
dog teeth for the direct drive, while at the other end 
are teeth engaging with internal teeth on the third speed 
driven gear. Encircling this sliding member are the 
sliding gears of the first and second speeds. The reverse 
is gained by a double-width pinion, normally stationary, 
brought into mesh with the first speed wheels. 


Assembled as Separate Unit 


The selector forks, the interlocking crutch for the 
short square section selector rods and the spring-backed 
plungers are assembled as a separate unit on an alumi- 
num plate covering a rectangular hole at the right-hand 
side of the gear casing. The overall top of the latter 
has an integral extension toward the right supporting 
the side gear-shift lever, the shaft of which at its inner 
end has a selector lever depending into the box. The 
hand brake lever and its quadrant are mounted sepa- 
rately on the side rails of the frame. 

As already inferred, the propeller shaft is inclosed 
by a torque tube, the ball of which incloses a metallic 
ring joint running in oil; midway in the length of the 
shaft is a ball steady bearing. The helical bevel final 
drive has a ratio of 5.25 to 1, the crown wheel being 
hot-riveted to the differential casing, which is supported 
by ball bearings with a ball thrust at each side. Two 
ball thrusts are also used for the bevel pinion, besides 
two ball journal bearings. One of these ball thrusts is 
of larger size than the other and copes with the forward 
drive, while the other deals with over-run; adjustment 
accessible from without is provided. 

Pressed steel is used for the double banjo type axle 
casing, which has a malleable front cover carrying the 
bevel gear and differential assembly, and an aluminum 
rear cover. On the ends of the casing are extensions, 
pressed on and pinned, forming the journals for the 
spring pads, the wheel bearing housings and the brake 
anchorages, the spring pads being free to rotate and 
provided with grease chambers. Half-elliptic springs are 
fitted fore and aft, those at the rear being 40 in. long 
and the front ones 30 in. 

There are features of note in the brake layout. Inter- 
changeable expanding shoes (aluminum, with fabric 
liners and cast-in steel cam contact facings) in all four 
drums are actuated by pedal, and those in the rear 
drums only by hand lever. To permit the use of body- 
work with the rear floor space consisting of “wells” at 
each side of a tunnel for the torque tube, each side of 
the latter is kept clear of brake rods and levers, all of 
these being centrally located. 

Compensation is provided between front and rear 
sets, and between the rear sets also when these are 
pedal operated. But there is no compensation between 
the rear ones when the hand lever applies them. One 
advantage of this scheme is that if pedal actuation of 
the brakes should fail because of some joint becoming 
disconnected, hand lever operation of the rear shoes 
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would remain unaffected, despite the same shoes and 
the same camshaft being used. The same feature can 
be derived in other ways, of course, as by using sepa- 
rate cables for pedal and hand lever operation of the 
brakes, or by a slotted link with rods. No quick individ- 
ual adjustment for the rear brakes is provided, owing 
to their being compensated, but individual adjustments 
are provided for the front ones, as well as a service 
adjustment affecting the four sets uniformly. 

Front brakes are of the Rubury type, the camshafts 
having a bearing under the axle. The worm and worm 
wheel steering has ball bearings for its worm shaft at 
top and bottom, the lower one being in an eccentric 
sleeve to permit of adjustment of the mesh of worm 
and wheel. Ignition and throttle control levers are above 
the wheel, and are held where set by a frictional device 
at the lower end of the column. A point of note occurs 
in the swivel axles, where, with plain bushings for the 
pins, the thrust is taken by a 14-in. steel ball recessed 
into the lower end of the case-hardened king pin and 
resting upon a hardened thrust block on the lower half 
of the axle jaw. 

The wheelbase of this chassis is 106 in. and the track 
48 in. The four-passenger bodies are roomy and are 
supplied in five types, phaeton, fabric sedans in two 
styles and coachbuilt sedans also in two styles. Of the 
two fabric sedans, one has foot wells, as mentioned, at 
each side of a propeller shaft tunnel; these permit seats 
8 in. lower than in the other case and a corresponding 
reduction in the overall height of the roof, which is only 
64 in. from the ground. The wells extend forward partly 
under the separate and adjustable bucket front seats. 
Pneumatic upholstery is provided, and behind the back 
cushion is a built-in compartment projecting to behind 
the rear panel to form an inclosed space for two suit- 
cases with a lid outside. 

A special system of construction is used for the two 
fabric sedans. The light framing has rigid joints, the 
timbers affording ample flexibility in themselves. To 
avoid the use of metal or plywood panels for sides, back, 
doors or roof and yet to gain pronounced curvature for 
these units, “sheets” of expanded metal are fitted as 
supports for the felt packing over which the fabric 
skin is stretched. When completed the panels give al- 
most the rigidity of sheet metal backing, but obviously 
can give rise to no more drumming than the canvas 
backing usually associated with fabric bodies, while 
being as resistant to blows as sheet metal. This scheme 
is the subject of a patent of the manufacturers. These 
fabric bodies have four wide doors with glasses that can 
be lowered and an almost full width glass panel at the 
rear. 





UICHI OBATA, of the Aeronautical Research Insti- 

stute, Tokyo, Japan, describes in Engineering a new 
type of high speed engine indicator which has less in- 
ertia in its moving parts probably than any similar 
indicator. It comprises a steel disk diaphragm which 
forms one plate of a condenser. This condenser is in- 
cluded in an oscillating valve circuit. Any change in 
the pressure within the engine cylinder will vary the 
distance between the two plates of the condenser and 
hence its electrical capacity, and this in turn will vary 
the anode current of the thermionic valve. 

The change in the anode current is recorded by means 
of an oscillograph or an Einthoven string galvonometer 
and the curve traced by this instrument is a graph of 
the pressure fluctuations within the engine cylinder. 
The article is accompanied by pressure-time diagrams 
taken from a motorcycle engine at various speeds. 
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Ford Seen Leading Return 
to High Production Basis 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 22—With the new Ford car practically certain 
to be in active production in November, the indications are that the auto- 
motive industry will return to a high production basis in that month with 
many companies besides Ford sharing active demand. October, probably, 
will register as the low production month of the year, though many com- 


panies have maintained a fair activity. 


With a.tention centered on the new 
Ford it is likely that some of the other 
small car producers will suffer in the 
first weeks of its appearance. Should 
there be an important price differential 
in the new Ford and is immediate 
competitors—a differential which can- 
not readily be adjusted, the run of busi- 
ness to the Ford car will be prolonged. 
It is unlikely that the physical char- 
acteris.ics of the new car will be of 
major importance in determining its 
sale at the outset. 

Demand for cars in other price 
classes will be released with the estab- 
lishment of the fact that prices gener- 
ally are unaffected by Ford action. A 
much freer movement of used cars is 
looked for with the new Ford on the 
market, though many nominal used 
car buyers will undoubtedly become 
new Ford buyers. Stagnant conditions 
in the used car market for the past 
month have had an important effect on 
general new car movement. 


September Output 
Declines to 268,839 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 20—Production 
of cars and trucks in the United States 
and Canada in September totaled 268,- 
839, comparing with 315,566 in August, 
and with 410,851 in September, last 
year. The total for September, 1927, 
as reported by the Department of Com- 
merce is for National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce member com- 
panies only, Ford Motor Co., continuing 
down. 

Car and truck production in the 
United States in September were 225,- 
013 and 32,564, respectively, as against 
271,943 and 32,102 in August, and 350,- 
923 and 42,434 in September, 1926. Car 
and truck production in Canada in Sep- 
tember were 8681 and 2581, respec- 
tively, as against 10,1389 and 2387 in 
August, and 12,624 and 4871 in Septem- 
ber, last year. 

Passenger car output in the United 
States for the year to date totals 2,509,- 
018 against 3,118,629 in 1926. Truck 





output totals 342,718 against 357,297. 
Canadian passenger cars for the year 
to date total 133,184 against 141,062, 
and trucks total 28,399 against 31,780. 





Smoot Says Congress 


Will Drop Car Tax 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 20—A tax re- 
duction of $350,000,000 by the forth- 
coming Congress which reconvenes 
Dec. 5, and which will include the 
elimination of the remaining 3 per cent 
automobile excise tax, was predicted 
here this week by Senator Reed Smoot, 
of Utah, chairman of the Senate finance 
committee. 

The elimination of the automobile 
tax, theater tax and other so-called 
nuisance taxes, he figures will take 
$100,000,000 of the $500,000,000 sur- 
plus. The chairman expects the cor- 
poration tax to be reduced to 12 per 
cent and this will cut off $150,000,000 
more. The remainder of the tax relief 
would be to income taxpayers whose 
earnings range from $20,000 to $70,000. 

Discussing the automotive tax the 
Utah Senator declared it his belief that 
the time was propitious for its removal 
as it was purely a war emergency tax 
and that as the emergency has passed 
that the tax should be completely re- 
pealed. 





G.M. Doubles Capacity 


for Assembly in Germany 
NEW YORK, Oct. 18—The assem- 
bling plant of General Motors Corp. 
in Berlin-Borsigwalde, Germany, has 
been enlarged by leasing the Berlin- 
Karlsruher Industriewerke, and _ the 
capacity has been increased from 75 
to 150 cars per day. So far about 750 
people have been employed, but many 
more are to be put on shortly. At this 
plant Chevrolet, Buick, Pontiac and 
Oldsmobile cars are being assembled, 
and it is planned to add the Oakland 
to the list shortly, while the Cadillac 
and La Salle will continue. to be im- 
ported from the United States in the 
completely assembled state. 


E. V. Hennecke Resigns 

NEW YORK, Oct. 20—E. V. Hen- 
necke has resigned as_ vice-president 
in charge of sales of the Moto Meter 
Co., Ine., to attend other interests. 
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Nine Months’ Total 

636,536 Under 1926 
1926 
Cars Trucks’ Total 
a ee 284,703 31,388 316.091 
ee 334,524 38,745 373,269 
re 399,105 45,996 445,101 
PE. siccee 401,236 50,189 452,025 
PAY .nsieie 394,569 47576 442,145 
June 358,388 43,735 402,123 
POY icccs 329,959 39,643 3€9,602 
ee 393,064 44,515 437 579 
Sept 363,547 47,304 410,851 
Total...3,259,695 389,091 3,648,786 
Ot. <csscs 300,160 43,652 348,812 
SE 226,278 34,590 269,778 
| ae 143,413 27,768 171,181 
Total...3,929,546 495,011 4,424,557 
1927 

Pe 208 734 40,873 349,607 
FER. <vces 275,470 41,950 317,420 
| re 360,765 48,699 409 464 
er 374,113 48,275 422,388 
re 374,419 46,963 421,382 
June ..... 290,188 43,003 333,191 
A | 242,144 32,249 274,393 
PUG. s.cs 281,464 34,102 315,566 
ee 233,694 35,145 268,839 
Total...2,640,991 371,259 3,012,259 




















Accessory Sales Feature 
M. & A.M.A. Trade Report 


NEW YORK, Oct. 19—Despite a drop 
in original equipment shipmen s, busi- 
ness of members of the Motor & Acces- 
sory Manufacturers’ Association in 
September was virtually on a par with 
the same month a year ago. Th2 grand 
index of shipments by all groups of 
members was 146 in September, as com- 
pared with 159 in August, and 147 in 
September, 1926. 

The figure for original equipment was 
139 in September, against 155 in 
August and 151 in September a year 
ago. The most striking gain was 
registered by accessories. The index 
number rose to 163 in September, from 
115 in August, and compared further 
with 126 in September, last year. 

Service equipment was seasonally 
lower at 127, against 134 in August and 
due to the very heavy sales earlier in 
the year was well below the figure of 
165 which was set in September, 1926. 





Loomis Views Truck Needs 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 19—At a 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Motor 
Truck Association here today, Edward 
F. Loomis, secretary of the motor 
truck committee of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, com- 
mented on the need for a national 
organization of all truck operators. 
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Authorities Discuss 
Aeronautic Future 
S.A.E. Hears Divergent Views 


Expressed on Single and 
Multi-Engined Types 





NEW YORK, Oct. 20—Animated 
discussion of controversial questions 
concerning aircraft marked the sessions 
of the annual aeronautic meeting of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers 
which ended today at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. Probably the greatest interest 
was shown in the discussions of the 
merits of single and multi-engined 
planes, which was led by A. H. G. 
Fokker, Atlantic Aircraft Corp. 

The planes of the future will be 
either single engined or carry three or 
more engines, Mr. Fokker held, while 
I. I. Sikorsky, Sikorsky Aero Engineer- 
ing Corp., saw a distinct field of util- 
ity for the two-engined ship. Cant. C. 
H. Bidlecombe, on the other hand, de- 
clared that the superior safety of 
multi-engined planes had been much 
overrated. 

With papers by William B. Stout, 
Stout Metal Airplane Co., Mr. Sikorsky, 
and o'hers, the field of metal construc- 
tion was well covered, but the discus- 
sion failed to bring out any vigorous 
defense of wood construction. Much 
interest was shown, however, in the 
problem of corrosion of metal in air- 
craft. 

Another surprise was in store for the 
members when a paper by C. H. Chat- 
field, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, did not lead to debate between 
advocates of monoplanes and biplanes. 
The consensus seemed to be that each 
had its field of utility and that for 
many purposes there was little to 
choose between the types. There was 
some discussion of whether monoplane 
wings should be low or high on the 
fuselage. 

Government regulation and inspec- 
tion was considered by C. M. Young, 
Department of Commerce, and E. W. 
Stedman, Royal Canadian Air Force, 
and the point was brought out that it 
was not desirable, even if feasible, for 
governments to bring about the ulti- 
mate in safety; much would have to be 
left to the reliability and good business 
sense of the manufacturers and opera- 
tors. 


Curtiss in Commercial Field 

NEW YORK, Oct. 18—Curtiss Aero- 
plane & Motor Co., Inc., will supple- 
ment its production of army planes 
with the manufacture of commercial 
aircraft on a large scale, according to 
an announcement yesterday. The com- 
pany has recently been perfecting an 
air-cooled engine which may be used 
in the new Curtiss commercial planes. 


Spring Dating Plan Ready 
19—Solicitation of 
in the retail 


AKRON, Oct. 
spring dating business 


automobile tire trade will start Nov. 1, 
under terms of agreement just ratified 
by practically all rubber manufactur- 


ers. Shipment may be made after 
Nov. 15, but sales managers say little 
will be done until Dec. 1, except that 
solicitation starts two months earlier. 
Terms of the spring dating plan for 
1927-1928 will be practically the same 
as last year. 


Trade Press Enemy 
of Waste, Says Klein 


CHICAGO, Oct. 18—The trade press 
is one of the most persistent foes of 
waste and inefficiency in industry to- 
day and is one of the factors in mak- 
ing American business dynamic and 
volatile, Dr. Julius Klein, director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, declared here today before 
the Associated Business Paper Editors 
at their annual meeting. 

The automobile, he also pointed out, 
with its mass production and mass dis- 
tribution, has been a major factor in 
the upward trend of business since 
1921 in the United States. Its influence 
has been felt in many fields. One of 
these, he pointed out, is the shoe indus- 
try. “As a result of the automobile, 
footwear in general is. notably lighter, 
with a wider range of fancier styles 
than hitherto.” 

The widespread use of automobiles 
also has acted favorably on the farm 
life of the country, making a farmer’s 
toil much easier by bringing with the 
car development, better roads, greater 
tractor use and improvement in farm 
equipment. 


Steel Merger Combines 


6 Northern Ohio Plants 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Oct. 19—A 
$20,000,000 merger of six steel and tin 
plate companies of northern Ohio was 
announced here this week by F. A. Deal 
and associates, who carried on prelim- 
inary negotiations. The companies in 
the merger are Mansfield Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., Ashtabula Sheet Steel Co., 
Falcon Steel Co., Thomas Sheet Steel 
Co., Empire Steel Co.. and Waddell 
Steel Co. 


Robertson Named Manager 


of Goodrich Coast Plant 
AKRON, Oct. 19—S. B. Robertson, 
director of engineering at the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. plant in Akron since 1919, 
has been appointed vice-president and 
general manager of the new Pacific 
Goodrich Rubber Co. The plant will be 
ready in March, 1928, and will cost be- 
tween $3,000,000 and $4,000,000. Pro- 
duction will be built up to 5000 tires 
and 7500 tubes daily. 


Maryland to Save-a-Life 

BALTIMORE, Oct. 19—Maryland has 
joined the rank of states holding “Save- 
a-Life” campaigns. Gov. Albert C. 
Ritchie has issued a proclamation set- 
ting aside the period from Oct. 24 to 
Nov. 12 for the campaign. ~ 














Business in Brief 


Written exclusively for AUTOMO- 
TIVE INDUSTRIES by the Guaranty 
Trust Co. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 20—While little 
alteration has occurred in general 
business: conditions during the past 
week, the outstanding charactertstic 
of the present situation continues to 
be the slower activity of industry as 
contrasted with the favorable agri- 





cultural outlook. Although indus- 
trial activity, as measured by the 
consumption of electricity during 


September, would appear to be as 
great as that of a year ago, employ- 
ment figures and railroad freight car 
loadings indicate that operations are 
being conducted upon a_ smaller 
scale. Sales of chain stores during 
September, however, were substan- 
tially larger than those of last year, 
while commodity prices were firmer 
in the past week. Brokers’ loans are 
at practically the highest levels in 
history, though stock prices have de- 
clined somewhat from the recent 
high levels. The changes in this 
week’s statement of the Federal Re- 
serve banks were comparatively 
small. Money rates continue to be 
easy. - 
FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
Railroad freight car loadings in 
the week ended Oct. 1 numbered 
1,126,390, as compared with 1,125,868 
in the previous week and 1,180,049 
in the corresponding pericd a year 
ago. Total loadings so far this year 
amount to 39.997,894 cars, as against 
40,314,189 in the like period last year 
and 39,006,227 cars two years ago. 





PETROLEUM OUTPUT 

Production of crude petroleum de- 
clined for the week ended Oct. 8, 
average daily output for that period 
being 2,526,800 bbl., which compares 
with 2,536,950 bbl. a week earlier and 
2,204,200 bbl. in the 
period a year ago. 





corresponding 


FISHER’S INDEX 

Professor Fisher’s index of whole- 
sale commodity prices rose during 
the week to 146.2, as compared with 
145.5 a week earlier and 144.6 four 
weeks ago. ea 

BANK DEBITS 

Bank debits to individual accounts, 
as reported to the Federal Reserve 
Board for the week ended Oct. 12, 
reflected the appearance of the Co- 
lumbus Day holiday in the larger 
centers, totaling 27.6 per cent below 
the level of the preceding week and 
6.3 per cent above the amount re- 
ported in the corresponding period of 
1926. ; 

FEDERAL RESERVE REPORT 

For the same period the Federal 
Reserve banks reported that open 
market purchases rose $12,200,000, 
United States Government securities 
$5,300,000, note circulation $16,800,000. 
Discounts declined $32,200,000, de- 
posits $21,400,000. Member banks for 
this period reported that invest- 
ments increased $10,898,000. Dis- 
counts decreased $52,933,000, demand 
deposits $8,748,000, borrowings $33,- 
455,000. 
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Charles M. Manly 
Dies in New York 


Noted Aviation and Automo- 
tive Consultant Dies Sud- 
denly—Was Langley Aide 


NEW YORK, Oct. 17—Charles M. 
Manly, widely known in automotive and 
aviation engineering circles, died sud- 
denly Sunday of acute indigestion at 
his home in Kew Gardens. He was 51 
years old. He was president of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers in 
1919 and had served as chairman of its 
aviation division and as vice-chairman 
of its standards committee. 

Receiving a mechanical engineering 
degree from Cornell, Mr. Manly became 
identified with Dr. Samuel P. Langley 
as chief assistant and piloted the Lang- 
ley plane in the two tests over the 
Potomac River in 1903. Each of these 
brief flights ended in the river and the 
second time Mr. Manly had to break 
from his safety jacket under water and 
swim under the ice to reach the surface. 

Mr. Manly later became an authority 
on automotive power generation and 
transmission and was prominent for 
many years as a consulting engineer. 
He was vice-president and chief engi- 
neer of the Manly Drive Co., and held 
about 50 patents in his fields of engi- 
neering. During the war he was con- 
sulting engineer of the aviation section 
of the British War Office; a!so consult- 
ant and chief inspection engineer of the 
Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co., Inc., 
which he served in 1919-20 as assistant 
general manager. In 1918 he went to 
London as a member of the Interna- 
tional Aircrafts Standards Board. 

He leaves his mother, two sons, and 
two brothers, Basil Manly, noted econo- 
mist, and Dr. John Manly, head of the 
English department of the University 
of Chicago, and four sisters. 








Racine Radiator Name 
Changed to Perfex Corp. 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 18—The name of 
the Racine Radiator Co. has_ been 
changed to Perfex Corp. The change in 
name is due to change in location and 
the word Perfex has been incorporated 
because it is the registered trade mark. 
Company business in heavy duty type 
industrial radiators quadrupled in the 
past four years which led to the plant 
being moved from Racine to Milwaukee 
where better shipping facilities were 
available. 

The company states that its entire or- 
ganization and management remains 
substantially the same as that which 
operated under the previous name. It 
is now in production in its new Mil- 
waukee plant. 


Belflex Moves Plant 


TOLEDO, Oct. 18—The Belflex Corp., 
formerly located at 366 Madison Ave., 
New York City, has moved its plant to 














Detroit to Scrap 
Unmarketable Cars 


DETROIT, Oct. 17—A num- 
ber of the automobile dealers 
of Detroit have formed a non- 
profit company to be known as 
the Detroit Auto Salvage 
Corp., which will junk unmar- 
ketable used cars. <A _ plant 
covering five acres has been 
purchased and a capacity for 
junking 3000 cars a year is 
provided. Details of the op- 
eration will be announced later. 




















3519 Detroit Ave., this city. The com- 
pany manufactures spring shackles, en- 
gine mountings and torque arm fittings. 





U. S. Automotive Products 
Gain in Australian Market 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 17—Manufac- 
turers of automobiles in the United 
States are getting each year an increas- 
ingly larger share of the Australian 
foreign trade, according to figures 
furnished the automotive division of 
the Department of Commerce. 

Figures just furnished show that 
during the second quarter of this year 
the United States exported 90 per cent 
of the car and truck bodies; 54 per cent 
of the unassembled chassis; 79 per cent 
of the assembled chassis and 24 per 
cent of the motorcycles. 





Overland Dealers Report 
Good Southwest Outlook 


KANSAS CITY, Oct. 15—Bringing 
reports of the best general conditions 
prevailing in the Southwest for several 
years, 263 Willys-Overland, Inc., deal- 
ers from western Missouri, Kansas, Ok- 
lahoma and Arkansas, have been in 
Kansas City for a conference with fac- 
tory and factory branch officials. 

George H. Graham, assistant to 
John N. Willys, represented the presi- 
dent of Willys-Overland, at the con- 
ference. The sessions were presided 
over by W. H. Roberts, Kansas City 
branch manager. 


Willys-Overland Adds Dealers 
TOLEDO, Oct. 17—Willys-Overland, 
Inc., reports the addition of 21 new 
dealers between Sept. 10 and 24. 


Atlanta Sales $51,163,500 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 22—A census 
of the distributing agencies in Atlanta, 
just completed by the U. S. Census Bu- 
reau, shows that out of 1090 concerns 
engaged in business there, 46 are en- 
gaged in the distribution of automo- 
biles. Of this number 17 are whole- 
salers and 29 are retailers. During 
1926 they did an aggregate sales busi- 
ness of $51,163,500, giving employment 
to 1018 persons and paid salaries and 
wages during the year, a total of $2,- 
052,000. 
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Special Equipment 
Offered by Chrysler 


Forms Division at Factory to 
Meet Optional Demand 
of Purchasers 





DETROIT, Oct. 15—The Chrysler 
Corp. is broadening the operations of 
its special service as a means of meeting 
the growing demand for cars with spe- 
cial equipment. The corporation is 
notifying its distributors and dealers 
that it is now prepared to give prompt 
attention to orders for special color, 
upholstery and equipment other than 
standard in its four lines of cars, and 
is in a position to offer at a slight extra 
cost a large variety of optional equip- 
ment and accessories. 

The list of equipment to be supplied 
through the new service inc:udes among 
other numerous articles wood, disk and 
wire wheels, fenders with wells, tire 
covers and tire locks, clocks, cigar- 
lighters, special type bumpers, trunks, 
trunk cases and racks, heaters, water 
indicators, monograms and non-shatter- 
able glass, in addition to providing for 
special upholstering and color. Some 
of this equipment is now standard on 
certain Chrysier models and by the new 
plan they will be available on all other 
cars of the company’s production. 

The announcement says that the lists 
prepared by the company are “in 
response to a growing demand for 
factory-built cars in special colors, up- 
holstery and equipment to meet the in- 
dividual tastes of customers who re- 
quire something different from standard 
production cars.” The scope of articles 
included is so comprehensive that it will 
enable dealers to supply any kind of 
equipment desired. 

A special division is already in op- 
eration to assist dealers in handling 
orders for specially built cars and the 
present addition to its facilities is de- 
vised to extend this service to cover 
equipment and accessories for the full 
field of Chrysler production. 





Adds 607 New Dealers 


DETROIT, Oct. 15—A substantial in-- 


crease in Chrysler’s dealer representa- 
tion in keeping with growing sales, was 
made known, today, by J. W. Frazer, 
sales manager. In one recent period 
of seven weeks 607 new dealers ap- 
plied for and were granted Chrysler 
franchises. 





Fageol Exports 15% of Output 

SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 18—Exports 
of trucks and stages are absorbing more 
than 15 per cent of the factory output 
of the Fageol Motors Co. and are on 
the increase, according to a factory 
statement. Fageol has established dis- 
tributors for trucks and stages at Syd- 
ney, Adelaide and Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia; Lima, Peru; Panama City, 
Guatemala City, Vancouver, B. C.; 
Honolulu, and at Seward and Nome, 
Alaska. 
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Dodge Net $7,649,119 


for Three Quarters 


Sales in Nine Monthe Total 
163,516 Against 293,842 
in 1926 Period 


NEW YORK, Oct. 17—Consolidated 
net income of Dodge Brothers, Inc., for 
third quarter of 1927 totaled $2,628,147 
after depreciation, interest and Federal 
taxes, equivalent after dividend require- 
ments on the preference stock to 47 
cents a share earned on the combined 
shares of Class A and B common stocks. 

Income for the nine months ended 
Sept. 30 is thus brought to $7,649,119 
after charges, equivalent after prefer- 
ence dividends to $1.33 a share earned 
on the common stock. 

Sales in the first nine months were 
163,516 cars and trucks, against 293,842 
in the same period of 1926. Dollar sales 
amounted to $134,144,083. Graham 
Brothers division, which now produces 
and sells all trucks, buses and com- 
mercial vehic.es included in the line, 
sold a total of 41,607 vehicles during 
the first nine months. 

As of Sept. 30, 1927, cash in bank plus 
readily marketable securities totaled 
$19,220,886, accounts receivable were 





$7,797,615, inventories were $15,896,141, - 
and total quick assets, $42,914,642, with ° 


deferred charges of $193,579. Total cur- 
rent liabilities, consisting of accounts 
payable, dealers’ deposits, accrual of 
Federal income taxes, accrued interest 
on debentures and accrued dividends on 
preference stock amounted to $14,- 
960,790. 

Earned surplus for the nine months 
was increased by $3,252,244 to a total 
earned surplus, as of Sept 30, of $28,- 
823,633 and total surplus of $50,481,852. 

During the nine months just ended 
property accounts consisting of land, 
buildings, machinery, equipment, etc., 
have been increased by $8,096,978, 
largely accounted for by provision of 
plan facilities for production of the 
new line, as well as equipment required 
for the revision of the four-cylinder 
product. These plant expenditures 
have been entirely financed out of the 
company’s cash reserves. In addition 
the company has retired $2,750,000 of 
the 5 per cent serial notes issued last 
year in connection with the purchase 
of the stock of Graham Brothers, as 
well as $550,000 of its 6 per cent deben- 
tures through the sinking fund. 





Nash Installs Core Oven 

KENOSHA, Oct. 17—One of the 
largest continuous type core ovens in 
the world has just been installed in the 
foundry of Nash Motors Co. here. The 
oven is 200 ft. long, 17 ft. wide and 10 ft. 
8 in. high. It is fitted with 150 travel- 
ing core racks suspended from a con- 
tinuous type overhead conveyor. The 
conveyor doubles back upon itself and 
the cores travel two and one-half times 
the length of the oven. 








Memphis Leads South 
in Car Distribution 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 15 
—Speaking before the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, Dr. Ju- 
lius Klein, director of the bu- 
reau of foreign and domestic 
commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, declares that 
Memphis is now the largest 
distribution point in the South 
for automobiles and _ trucks. 
This, he said, is primarily due 
to its geographical location, 
being the largest inland wa- 
terways port of the South, 
having ample warehouse fa- 
cilities and also a point of 
great importance on many na- 
tional highways. 




















Willys Arranges 


Foreign Financing 


NEW YORK, Oct. 17—F. J. Lisman 
& Co. has reached an agreement, 
through the First Federal Foreign In- 
vestment Trust, with Sir William Letts 
of the Willys-Overland Co. to finance 
foreign sales of Willys-Overland prod- 
ucts. Most of this financing, it is 
understood, will be done through the 
Industrial Discount Corp., which was 
organized four years ago in Amster- 
dam. For this business it will be 
necessary to form, in addition, a Brit- 
ish investment trust in which it is ex- 
pected that F. J. Lisman & Co. will 
have a large interest. 

F. J. Lisman & Co. are offering 15,000 
American share certificates, represent- 
ing 1,500,000 guilders of the common 
stock of the Industrial Discount Corp., 
at $48.50 per American share certifi- 
cate. 


Ford Chain Block Sales 
to be Handled by Manley 


YORK, PA., Oct. 17—Manley Mfg. 
Co. has taken over the automotive sales 
of the Ford Chain Block Co., Phila- 
delphia, which recently was acquired 
jointly by A. P. Van Schaick and W. M. 
Wheeler of the American Chain Co. 
Under its former ownership the Ford 
hoist was sold almost exclusively in the 





} 


‘industrial field. The new ownership is 


providing facilities to make the hoists 
available to automotive repair shops 
and service stations. An advertising 
campaign will be launched to support 
the sales program in the automotive 
field. 


Ohio Parts Reduces Line 

CINCINNATI, Oct. 17—Ohio Parts 
Co. will holds its annual sales conven- 
tion during the week of the Automotive 
Equipment Association show in Chi- 
cago. The condensation of the Ohio 
cable line from 225 numbers fo ap- 
proximately 60 and its effect on the 
dealer and jobber, will be the high spot 
of all sales discussion. 








G.M. Family Party 
New Radio Feature 


Corporation Will Broadcast 
Concert Weekly—Divisions 
to Alternate as Hosts 





NEW YORK, Oct. 17—Beginning 
Nov. 7 General Motors Corp. will pre- 
sent what is described as the most 
lavish series of radio entertainment 
programs ever placed on the air. A 
chain of 28 stations of the National 
Broadcasting Co. will carry the pro- 
grams every Monday evening from 9.30 
to 10.30, Eastern Standard Time. The 
contract covers the period of a year. 

Programs will be described as the 
“General Motors Family Party.” The 
car manufacturing divisions of the cor- 
poration and Frigidaire will be “hosts” 
on various evenings in accordance with 
a prearranged schedule. At first only 
radio stations east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains will carry the programs but later 
the feature may be extended to the 
Pacific Coast States. 

The best entertainment attractions 
will be employed. No particular artists 
or organizations wi.l be featured but 
bands, orchestras and individual enter- 
tainers will be introduced at various 
times. Details of the programs are not 
yet available. 

In a statement on the radio plans, 
A. P. Sloan, Jr., president, said: 

“General Motors has grown so large 
in recent years that more than 1,000,000 
people are directly concerned with the 
manufacture and sale and servicing of 
our products, and it will do us all good 
to be reminded of our relationship to 
each other regu!arly each week. 

“Everything we have is the result of 
public confidence and good-will, so if, 
through our broadcasting activity, we 
can make a gracious acknowledgement 
to the several millions of families who 
are using our products, and to the other 
millions who may use them in the fu- 
ture, we shall be amply justified in the 
undertaking.” 


Seeks Freight Rate Change 


NEW YORK, Oct. 15—J. S. Marvin, 
chairman of the traffic managers’ con- 
ference of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, has filed a re- 
quest with eastern railroads that auto- 
motive carload shipments be reallocated 
to first class in the general classification 
of freight. An extra 10 per cent has 
been collected on eastern railroads since 
1910. Objection has been filed with 
southern lines against a proposal to 
increase their rating from first class to 
125 per cent of first class. 





Logangear Lowers Prices 

TOLEDO, Oct. 17—Logangear Prod- 
ucts Co., has reduced prices on its line 
of products, the reduction being made 
possible by increased business in the 
general repair field and increased re- 
conditioning of used cars. 
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Men of the Industry and What They Are Doing 

















Coolidge Commends Drake 
for Government Service 


J. Walter Drake, assistant U. S. 
secretary of commerce, who is resign- 
ing to reenter the automobile business, 
this week was commended in a letter 
by President Coolidge for his four 
years of sacrifice for public duty. Prior 
to his connection with the government 
Mr. Drake was chairman of the board 
of Hupp Motor Car Corp. 

The full text of the President’s letter 
was as follows: 

“My dear Mr. Drake: I greatly regret 
the necessities which compel you to resign 
as Assistant Secretary of Commerce and I 
know that Mr. Hoover joins with me in 
this fceling. 

“You have given four years of devoted 
service to the American people in the up- 
building of our commerce and industry, 
and in such you have served not only the 
industries and business, but the stability 
of employment—and thus the whole people. 

“I know that you will treasure your 
years of public service as you carry with 
you into private life the appreciation and 
esteem of the entire Administration. 

“Yours very truly, 
“(Signed) Calvin Coolidge.” 





Corcoran With Stearns 

Laurence E. Corcoran has resigned 
as general sales manager of the Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Car Co. to become sales 
manager of the F. B. Stearns Co. Mr. 
Coreoran has had 20 years’ experience 
in automotive merchandising and is 
credited with quadrupling the Pierce- 
Arrow dealer organization while with 
that company. With Stearns he will 
lead a program for developing the 
Stearns dealer group. 





Visit European Shows 


R. E. Gardner, Sr., chairman of the 
board, of Gardner Motor Co., Inc., is 
in Europe studying automobile condi- 
tions and attending the shows. He will 
be joined by T. E. Fowler, export man- 
ager. 

E. G. Willems, export counsel for 
the Franklin Automobile Co., and J. 
Frank de Causse, body designer, are 
attending the Paris and London shows. 





Richter Succeeds Allen 
William Richter has been apointed 
general manager of the paint, lacquer 
and chemical department of E. I. du- 
Pont de Nemours & Co., succeeding W. 
P. Allen. J. W. Elms has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager, and 
W. M. Zintl has been appointed divis- 

ional manager at Philadelphia. 





Lynch Leaves Van Norman 
Ray Lynch, sales and advertising 
manager of the Van Norman Machine 
Co., Springfield, Mass., has resigned to 
take active part in the management of 
a Providence jobbing company in which 
he has bought an interest. 








Erects Memorial 


The Studebaker Historical 
Society has erected a memorial 
near Ashland, Ohio, to John 
Studebaker and his sons, 
founders of the Studebaker 
Corp. of America. The 
memorial, a granite boulder 
weighing 10 tons, marks _ the 
site of the original shop and 
home of John Studebaker. 
The memorial is on the Lin- 
coln Highway and bears a 
bronze placque reading: 

On this site in 1835 John Stu- 
| debaker erected his home and | 
| shop with this legend over the 
door, “Owe No Man Anything But 
Love One Another.’”” Here were 
born three of his sons who later 
founded the Studebaker institu- 
tion in South Bend, Ind. 


Studebaker Society | 
| 

















—— 





Ricker Joins Agency 
Chester S. Ricker, for 14 years an in- 
dustrial executive and consulting en- 
gineer, has joined the Cramer Krasselt 
Co. of Milwaukee, where he will handle 
the Waukesha Motors account. Mr. 
Ricker was consulting engineer for 
Cole, National, Lexington and Marmon 
automobile companies; for the Midwest 
Engine Co. and the Ansted Engineer- 
ing Co. In 1922 he became general 
manager of Duesenberg, Inc., and later 
joined the Waukesha Motor Co. where 

he was advertising manager. 





Huxley Eastern Sales Manager 

T. C. Huxley, Jr., manager of the New 
York factory branch of Diamond T 
Motor Car Co., has been promoted to 
eastern sales manager. Mr. Huxley 
joined the company in 1919 as district 
sales manager for the Northwest terri- 
tory. Fred Davis has joined the Dia- 
mond T sales staff at Pittsburgh. 





Tomlinson Joins Williams 
W. R. Tomlinson, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Billings & Spencer Co., 
Hartford, Conn., has joined J. H. 
Williams & Co. as works manager of 
its Buffalo plant. 





Thorpe Named Vice-President 
Everett Thorpe, of New York, has 
been elected vice-president and a direc- 
tor of the Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 
Dudley M. Mason, formerly general 
manager, has resigned. 





Evans Joins Wilkening 
F. F. Evans, Jr., has been appointed 
manager of the New England, eastern 
New York and northern New Jersey 
district of the Wilkening Mfg. Co. 


Skoda Works Directors 
Visit American Plants 


Vaclaw Klement of Jungbunzlau, and 
George Hauser, of Pilsen, Czecho- 
slovakia, directors of the Skoda Works, 
have been in this country for some time, 
visiting automobile and parts factories, 
familiarizing themselves with American 
methods of production and looking for 
possible sources of supply for the auto- 
mobile branch of the Skoda Works. 
Mr. Klement was one of the copartners 
of the former firm of Laurin & Klement, 
long well known in the motorcycle and 
light car field, which firm was amalga- 
mated with the Skoda Works some 
years ago. The Skoda Works have a 
license under Hispano-Suiza airplane 
engine and automobile patents and are 
manufacturing under these patents at 
the present time. Messrs. Hauser and 
Klement will return home on Oct. 26. 





Picard With Carter Company 


S. L. Picard has been appointed sales 
engineer of the Carter Carburetor 
Corp., St. Louis, with headquarters at 
the Carter offices in Detroit. Mr. Picard 
is a veteran in the carburetor field, 
having largely specialized in this branch 
of the industry during his long auto- 
motive career. 





Blaine Marmon Body Chief 


E. C. Blaine has been named chief 
body engineer in charge of the newly 
enlarged body department of the Mar- 
mon Motor Car Co. Mr. Blaine was 
associated with General Motors and 
Locomobile and was chief engineer at 
the Indianapolis plant of the Murray 
Corp. of America. 





Walker on Pacific Coast 


Helm Walker has been appointed 
Pacific Coast sales manager for the 
Gardner Motor Co., and has opened 
headquarters with the Frank B. Mans- 
field Co., San Francisco distributor. 
Mr. Walker has been working for Gard- 
ner in a similar position in the Chicago 
territory for the past year, but is new 
to the Pacific Coast. 





Grimes Eastern Manager 


J. P. Grimes has been appointed 
eastern district manager for Aluminum 
Industries, Inc., Cincinnati. Mr. Grimes 
has been identified with the company 
as a representative in the eastern terri- 
tory and will continue his affiliations in 
his new post. His headquarters will be 
in New York City. 





Hoffman Leaves Indian 


E. EK. Hoffman, for five years chief 
engineer of the Indian Motorcycle Co., 
has resigned. He was previously pro- 
duction engineer for the Willys Corp. 
at Elizabeth, N. J. 


RS: 
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Regular Air Routes 
Demonstrate Safety 


Mainly Matter of Equipment 
and Skilled Operation, 
Authorities Declare 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 19—Com. 
Richard E. Byrd, Col. Clarence Cham- 
berlin, Harry F. Guggenheim and other 
well known Army, Navy and commer- 
cial aviation authorities, discussed the 
general subject of safety in aviation 
from every angle at a joint session here 
of the Engineers Club, the Aero Club 
and the local section of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

The consensus was that aviation is 
safe; that despite tragedies which have 
occurred in connection with stunt 
flights, regular air transportation con- 
ducted by well qualified pilots in prop- 
erly designed and maintained ships is 
quite as safe today as any other means 
of transportation and developments are 
under way, some of them practically 
completed, which will make for greater 
safety. 

Com. B. G. Leighton, U. S. N., said 
that failures of present-day engines 
are rarely the cause of crashes, and 
half of the few engine failures are not 
due to design or construction but to 
faulty work by the ground crew or im- 
proper operation by the pilot. 

Inclement weather prevented exhibi- 
tion flying by naval aviators which was 
to be a part of the morning program 
in connection with an inspection trip 
through the Naval aircraft factory. It 
was learned later that Colonel Cham- 
berlin had hoped to demonstrate a new 
type of plane which has been designed 
for landing and taking off in confined 
spaces. 


M. & A.M.A. Output 


Two Billion a Year 


NEW YORK, Oct. 17—The annual 
output of the 400 manufacturers who 
are members of the Motor & Accessory 
Manufacturers Association is valued at 
approximately $2,000,000,000. One-half 
of the output is sold to car and truck 
manufacturers as original equipment 
and the other half is distributed 
through the wholesale and retail trade, 
according to a study of its membership 
recently completed by the association. 
The manufacturers employ 200,000. 

The analysis was made in connection 
with the publication of a “Quick Ref- 
erence Buyers’ Guide,” listing 321 prod- 
ucts made by members. The manufac- 
turing plants are located in 21 states 
and one Canadian province, this wide 
distribution of labor contributing econ- 
omy of production. 





Gets Spoke Process Patent 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 20—Marshal 
B. Lloyd, automotive inventor, has 
been issued patent No. 1644195 by the 


United States Patent Office for a new 


method of making spokes for auto- 
mobile wheels, the office announces. 
His original claim was denied by the 
examiners but was reversed on appeal, 
the appeals board holding that there 
was merit and novelty in the invention 
which prevents the splintering of the 
end of the spoke at the base when they 
are being turned. 


Tire Inventories 


Lower in September 


NEW YORK, Oct. 17—Although pro- 
duction of shipments of casings and 
tubes rose sharply in August, the level 
was still below that of the correspond- 
ing period last year, according to the 
figures of the Rubber Association of 
America, Inc. As shipments exceeded 
production, there was a reduction in in- 
ventory but stocks still remained above 
the 1926 figures. 

Comparisons follow: 


Inven- Produc- Ship- 
tory tion ments 
Balloon Casings 
Aug., 1927 4,231,101 2,209,580 2,413,700 
July, 1927 4,465,684 2,195,215 2,181,168 
Aug., 1926 3,116,440 2,020,347 2,167,943 
Balloon Inner Tubes 
Aug., 1927 5,610,329 1,883,417 2,445,670 
July, 1927 6,139,588 1,931,454 2,161,532 
Aug., 1926 4,552,647 2,024,197 2,321,747 
High Pressure Cord Casings 
Aug., 1927 3,553,041 2,059,868 2,250,576 
July, 1927 3,694,710 1,600,389 2,146,846 
Aug., 1926 3,459,221 2,246,111 2,581,574 
High Pressure Inner Tubes 
Aug., 1927 5,367,289 2,976,393 3,541,012 
July, 1927 5,864,076 2,032,283 3,141,014 
Aug., 1926 7,143,811 3,543,903 4,862,692 


Dealer Stocks of Tires 


Increase 10 Over 1926 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 18—Average 
stocks of tires per dealer on Oct. 1 were 
55.9 according to reports received by 
the Department of Commerce from 26,- 
865 dealers, an increase of 6 tires over 
the same date last year. Stocks of ba!- 
loon casings averaged 29.8, an increase 
of 10; inner tubes averaged 100.7 a 
slight increase. 

Of the 26,865 dealers reporting, 5406 
carried less than 10 tires; 8185 less than 
25; 6158 less than 50; 4140 less than 
100; 1860 less than 200; 503 less than 
300; 229 less than 400; 292 less than 
1000, and 92 above 1000. 


Studebaker Sets 6 Marks 


AMATOL, N. J., Oct. 18—Six speed 
records for stock cars were established 
by a Studebaker Commander sport 
touring in a 24-hour test on the Atlan- 
tic City Speedway sanctioned by the 
American Automobile Association. 
Recotds made were 1814.96 miles in 24 
hours, an average of 75.623 m.p.h., 1000 
miles in 13:16:7, an average of 75.365 
m.p.h., five miles at an average of 


74.877; 10 miles at an average of 
75.062; 50 miles at an average of 
75.748, and a record of 75.136 m.p.h. 


for 12 hours. 











Financial Notes 




















Gabriel Snubber Mfg. Co. reports for 
quarter ended Sept. 30, 1927, net income 
of $142,564 after depreciation and Federal 
taxes, equivalent to 71 cents a share 
earned on combined 200,000 no par shares 
of Class A and B common stocks. This 
compares with $505,118 or $2.52 a share in 
preceding quarter and $269,452 or $1.34 a 
share in third quarter of 1926. Net in- 
come for first five months of 1927 totaled 
$981,635 or $4.41 a share in first nine 
months of 1926. 


Indian Motocycle Co. reports net in- 
come before depreciation of $439,374 for the 
fiscal year ended Aug. 31, as against $375,- 
294 for the fiscal year of 1926. Sales for 
the fiscal year 1927 totaled $3,689,060, 
against $4,035,767 in the preceding year. 
The decline was due principally to prefer- 
ential tariffs favoring English products 
in British possessions. Current assets are 
listed at $2,225,375 and current liabilities 
at $276,098. 


as 


Electric Auto-Lite Co. and subsidiaries 
report for the nine months ended Sept. 30, 
1927, profit of $2,556,151 after depreciation, 
interest, etc., but before Federal taxes, 
comparing with $1,842,513 before Federal 
taxes in the first nine months of 1926. 
Profit before Federal taxes for the third 
quarter totaled $736,246, against $1,043,956 
in the preceding quarter and profit of 
$640,636 in the September quarter of 1926. 





Eaton Axle & Spring Co. reports for 
quarter ended Sept. 30, 1927, profit of $162,- 
892 after charges but before Federal taxes, 
comparing with profit of $304,492 in pre- 
ceeding quarter and $303,542 in third quar- 
ter of 1926. Profit for the first nine months 
of 1927 totaled $742,327 before Federal 
of 1926. Stock outstanding amounts to 
250,000 no par shares. 





Splitdorf-Bethlehem Electrical Co. stock- 
holders have approved an issue of $1,250,- 
000 five-year 7 per cent convertible deben- 
tures, to be offered to them for subscription 
at the rate of one $100 debenture for each 
12 shares of stock held. The debentures 
are convertible into no par value stock at 
$20 a share and carry an option to purchase 
on or before Sept. 1, 1932. 





Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co. stockholders 
have approved the increase in authorized 
common stock from 1,500,000 shares to 
2,000,000 shares. The proposal to offer 
300,000 shares of no par common to com- 
mon and second preferred shareholders on 
a pro rata basis at $10 per share was also 
approved. 

Overman Cushion Tire Co., Inc., for the 
nine months ended Sept. 30, 1927, shows 


earnings, after allowance for depreciation 
and taxes, of $176,113, or nearly seven 
times the dividend requirements of the 


preferred stock for that period. The com- 


pany has no funded debt. 

Motor Products Corp. has called for re- 
aemption by lot at par and interest on 
Nov. 1, $500,000 principal amount of its 6 
per cent sinking fund gold debentures due 
Nov. 1, 1943. The debentures will be paid 
at the office of the Empire Trust Co., 120 
Broadway, New York. 
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California to Vote 
on Toll Speedway 


Would Join San Francisco and 
Los Angeles and Avoid 
All Intersections 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 17—Con- 
struction of a wide, comparatively 
straight, high-speed motorway, connect- 
ing Los Angeles and San Francisco, is 
to be presented to the voters of Cali- 
fornia at the next general e’ection by 
the California State Automobile Asso- 
ciation and the Westside Highway As- 
sociation, according to Senator Roy 
Fellom, member of the roads and high- 
way committee of the State Senate, who 
is heading the project for both asso- 
ciations. 

The plan as devised by the engineers 
of the organizations above mentioned 
comprehends a paved highway, 70 ft. 
wide, consisting of two thoroughfares, 
with a 10-ft. parkway between, traffic 
to be limited to one direction on each 
of these channels. Complete survey and 
study of the route between the two cities 
have been made by engineers of the Cali- 
fornia State Automobile Association. 
The line selected runs inland, down the 
west side of the San Joaquin Valley, 
through virtually undeveloped territory, 
where the distance between towns aver- 
ages 75 miles. 

Avoidance of towns was one of the 
main features in the selection of the 
route, which goes through a low pass 
in the Tehachapi Mountains, and is in 
a virtually straight line for more than 
250 miles, or over half the distance 
between the two cities. All intersecting 
highways are to be underpassed, and 
there will be only five entrances to the 
high-speed motorway between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

There will be no speed limit, but no 
vehicle moving at less than 40 m.p.h. 
will be allowed to use the highway, and 
no truck traffic will be permitted, 
though express motor stages in limited 
number will be given the same privi- 
leges as on the present highways except 
that their stop speed limit will be re- 
moved. 

On the route selected there are only 
three curves, and these are long and 
sweeping. Railroad crossings will be 
underpassed, the same as highways, and 
bridges will be as wide as, or wider 
than, the high-speed motorway. 

Financing has been arranged by bond- 
ing, to be paid out of a small fee 
charged each motorist using the high- 
way. 





Baldwin Rubber to Build 


PONTIAC, Oct. 17—The Baldwin 
Rubber Co. will erect two new buildings 
as additions to its plant here. The new 
units will comprise an office and a 
manufacturing building to cost ap- 
proximately $50,000. Machinery and 
equipment will represent an additional 
expenditure of $200,000. 








Coolidge Approves 
Road to Mt. Vernon 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 17— 
A proposal for the construction 
of a $3,000,000 boulevard be- 
tween Washington and Mt. 
Vernon, in the nature of a me- 
morial, was laid before Pres- 
ident Coolidge this week by 
Senator Claude A. Swanson 
and Representative Walton 
Moore, of Virginia. Senator 
Swanson, after conferring with 
the President, announced that 
it had his approval and that he 
would introduce the measure 
in the Senate and Representa- 
tive Moore would introduce it 
in the House. It is the plan 
to have the road completed by 
1932—the 200th anniversary of 
the birth of Washington. The 
shrine at present is almost in- 
accessible by automobile. 




















Spain Awards Concessions 


for Special Car Roads 
MADRID, Oct. 8 (by mail)—The 
Spanish Government has granted con- 
cessions for the construction of auto- 
mobile roads between Madrid and Irun, 
Madrid and Valencia and Gijon and 
Oviedo. The road form Madrid to Irun, 
will have a length of about 400 kilo- 
meters and a width of 12 meters. By 
the construction of this automobile road 
the distance of communication between 
the French frontier and the Spanish 
capital would, against the present rail- 
way line, be shortened by about 200 
kilometers, and in comparison with the 
present roads, by about 100 kilometers. 
Touring cars would be able to cover the 
whole distance in five hours and buses 
in from eight to ten hours. The cost of 
construction of this line will amount to 
249 million pesetas. The automobile 
road will lead through the neighbor- 
hood of several towns without, however, 
touching those directly. The time of 
construction is estimated at five years. 





Moves Amesbury Seat Plant 

DETROIT, Oct. 17—The equipment 
of the Amesbury Seat Mfg. Co., Ames- 
bury, Mass., is being moved to Ypsilan- 
ti, Mich., and will operate in the build- 
ings formerly occupied by the Apex 
Motor Corp. Custom hardware for 
body builders will be made. W. E. Bas- 
sett is president and F. L. Lunt gen- 
eral manager. 





Dallas Brass Completes Unit 

CHICAGO, Oct. 17—Dallas Brass & 
Copper Co., makers of Dallas Lock- 
Seam tubing has completed the first 
unit of a new plant. This is a casting 
shop equipped with electric furnaces 
and a complete brass rolling and fin- 
ishing mill. The second unit is now in 
process of construction. 
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New Coast Air Line 
Links Major Cities 


Will Use 20. Tri - Motored 
Planes—Rates to Approxi- 
mate Rail Fares 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 15—A new 
airplane passenger and fast express 
transportation company linking Port- 
land, Seattle, San Francisco and Chi- 
cago has been announced here by a 
group of Portland and Los Angeles 
officials of the Pickwick Stages Co. It 
is named the West Coast Aerial Trans- 
port Co., with headquarters in Portland. 

Twenty luxurious eight-passenger 
tri-motored Bach monoplanes will be 
operated on the Pacific coast run with 
rates approximating rail and Pullman 
fare. Service will be inaugurated Dec. 
1, with two round trips daily between 
Portland and Seattle on a one-hour 
schedule each way. 

The first of the monoplanes developed 
by Morton Bach of Los Angeles 
especially for the west coast run will 
be brought here within the next few 
weeks, and the others will be delivered 
at various key cities along the coast 
as conditions warrant. Each plane has 
eight wicker chairs in a cabin 16 ft. 
long, 7 ft. high and 8 ft. wide, and has 
ample accommodations for the two 
pilots that will be carried as a safety 
measure on each plane. A _ lavatory, 
wash bowl with running hot and cold 
water, and compartment for 1000 lb. of 
baggage are provided in each plane. 

The 250 hp. Wright nose engine, and 
the two 100 hp. Wright side engines, 
carry the ship at a cruising speed of 
120 m.p.h. and a maximum speed of 
135 m.p.h. with full load. The two 
side engines will carry the ship at 90 
m.p.h., full load. The nose engine 
alone will bring 125 miles. There will 
be no night flying. 

The hop from Portland to Seattle 
will be made in one hour. Seattle to 
San Francisco will take six hours, 
Portland to San Francisco five hours. 
San Francisco to Los Angeles 2% 
hours. Fare from Portland to San 
Francisco will be about $35 and ex- 
press will be carried from Seattle to 
Portland or San Francisco for 50 cents 
a pound, compared with the present 
rate of $3.20 air mail charge. 

Tie-up of the West Coast Aerial 
Transport with Chicago and other east- 
ern cities will be effected through con- 
nections with the United States Air 
Line Co., which will begin service be- 
tween Los Angeles and Chicago on 
Feb. 1, 1928. 


Moltrup Opens Office 

BEAVER FALLS, PA., Oct. 18— 
Moltrup Steel Products Co., has estab- 
lished a Cleveland office at 409 Union 
Building, with S. D. Wallace, as district 
sales manager. This office will take 
over the sales work formerly handled 
by the H. D. Cushman Co. 
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Automotive Steels 


Hold Good Volume 


Price Reductions Due to 


Competition for Business— 
Alloy Demand Steady 


NEW YORK, Oct. 20—It is always 
difficult for the steel market to recon- 
cile itself to the absence of the pro- 
verbial feast or famine conditions. This 
explains in a large measure the prevail- 
ing disposition to underrate the extent 
of the demand which, while by no 
means spectacular, far from justifies 
pessimism. In fact, the record for that 
part of the year which has passed into 
history indicates that the tonnage re- 
cession from the preceding year’s high 
water wark will in all likelihood be less 
than 10 per cent which was the gen- 
erally expected decline at the year’s 
outset. 

That demand for sheets from auto- 
motive consumers exceeds the volume 
for which the industry is given credit 
in current market reports is indicated 
by the emphasis that is being put upon 
the displeasure of rollers with going 
market prices. If there were so great 
a paucity of orders as is claimed in 
some quarters, price would hardly be 
the outstanding market topic. It is 
freely conceded, moreover, by producers 
that the recent decline of $2 per ton 
in the sheet market did not result from 
pressure by automotive consumers but 
that intensive competition among roll- 
ers and between sheet and strip mills 
was responsible for the market’s soften- 
ing. 


Sheets Now on 4.15 Basis 


With the market having given way in 
this manner it is only natural that con- 
sumers are proceeding rather slowly in 
placing new orders, but aggregate de- 
mand is far from discouraging. The 
market for full-finished automobile 
sheetS appears now to have settled on 
a 4.15 cent, Pittsburgh, basis. In the 
strip-steel market orders are numerous, 
but individually light. Wider material 
must meet the competition of the lower 
sheet prices. Fender stock is quoted 
at 4.60 @ 4.65 cents, Pittsburgh. 

The best evidence of a fairly steady 
demand from the manufacturers of the 
better-grade motor cars, considering 
of course the season of the year, is fur- 
nished by the relatively good demand 
and orderly price conditions that pre- 
vail in the market for automotive alloy 
steels. As in the world of finance and 
business in general, the steel industry 
makes much of the continued absence 
of a large scale from the market of the 
leader in former years among the low- 
priced passenger motor car manufac- 
turers. The effect of even full-rate 
production in that quarter on the steel 
industry would hardly be felt as much 
as many hope for, because this con- 
sumer is also, at least to some extent, 
a steel producer and because he fur- 


nishes no outlet for the higher grades 
of alloy steels. 

Pig lron—Automotive foundries are melt- 
ing iron at a slower rate than they had 
anticipated when they placed their orders, 
and very little new business comes to 
furnaces. The Detroit market may be 
nominally quoted at $18, furnace. 

Aluminum—Prices and market conditions 
are entirely unchanged. 

Copper—While automotive brass produc- 
ers say that there is much room for im- 
provement in buying, they are demonstrat- 
ing their faith in early improvement by 
moderate engagements in the copper mar- 
ket which has improved and now rules 
quite steady at 13.25 cents, delivered Con- 
necticut Valley and 13.25 @ 13.37% cents, 
delivered Michigan, over the remainder of 
the year. 

Tin—London cables indicate that a new 
restriction scheme for controlling world 
market prices is afoot. The recent dip in 
the American market to below 60 cents 
has caused considerable uneasiness among 
the Malay States and Dutch East Indies 
producers, the decline being ascribed to 
speculative manipulation. 

Lead—With foreign markets higher, the 
undertone of the domestic market has 
gained in firmness to the point of ‘‘outside” 
holders asking a shade higher prices than 
the leading producer. 

Zinc—The market rules quiet and steady. 


M-R-C Bearings Formed 


to Take Over Standard 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Oct. 17—The 
name of the Standard Sales & Service 
Co. will be changed Nov. 1 to the 
M-R-C Bearings Service Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Marlin-Rockwell Corp. 
The main office of the new company 
will be in Jamestown but the former 
office of the Standard Service company 
will be continued at Plainville, Conn., 
as a direct branch. 

The M-R-C Bearings Service Co. will 
maintain eight direct branch offices 
aside from its main office, each branch 
carrying a large stock of standard and 
automotive replacement ball bearings. 
Three lines of bearings will be carried, 
Gurney, SRB and Strom, as well as the 
line of M-R-C replacement specials. 
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European Production 


Gained 21% in 1926 


Revised Figures By Depart- 
ment of Commerce Also 
Show Export Increase 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 18—The manu- 
facture of automobiles and trucks in 
Europe during 1926 increased 21 per 
cent over the 1925 production, while 
exports in 1926 increased 7.6 per cent 
over the 1925 production, according to 
revised figures tabulated by the auto- 
motive division of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, based on reports from 
the automobile producing countries of 
Europe. 

The 1926 production was 560,213, 
compared with 462,120 produced in 
1925. The American production, in 
1926, by way of contrast, was 4,428,286 
units in 1926—a gain of 3 per cent 
over the 1925 production. The Euro- 
pean exports in 1926 were 132,802, com- 
pared with 123,412 units exported in 
1925, the revised figures show. 

France led all other countries in pro- 
duction in 1926, its 107 manufacturers 
producing 200,000 units in 1926 com- 
pared with 177,000 in 1925. Citroen’s 
production was approximately a half 
of the total. France’s exports were 
54,675 passenger cars and 5098 trucks 
—an increase of 30 per cent over the 
total for 1925. 

British production was 158,699 pas- 
senger cars and 40,000 trucks. Its ex- 
ports were 33,137 units, compared with 
29,050 in 1925. 

Italian production was 64,760 units, 
compared with 39,473 in 1925. Fiat 
Company accounts for 85 per cent of 
the production. Exports were 34,194 
compared with 29,061 in 1925. 

German production was 75,000 in 
1926, compared with 55,000 in 1925. Ex- 
ports were 2081 compared with 1491 
in 1925. 








German Manufacturers and Dealers Join 
in Creation of Road Service for Owners 








BERLIN, Oct. 10 (by mail)—The 
first steps toward the creation of a 
serviceable road organization for motor- 
ists requiring assistance have now been 
taken definitely in Germany. The 
Mitteleuropaische Motorwagen-Verein, 
one of the oldest automobilist unions in 
existence on the continent that exclus- 
ively cultivates the practical sides of 
motorism, has joined forces with the As- 
sociation of German Automobile Mak- 
ers and the German Automobile 
Dealers’ Association to found the 
“AHA” Autohilfe in Berlin in the form 
of a limited company, which has been 
authorized to work out and carry 
through an organization scheme. This 
has now been done. , 

The interesting feature of this Ger- 


man organization is its dispensing with 
road patrols, such as are preferred in 
Great Britain, in favor of a closely 
meshed net of telephone lines and 
boxes to be established along all 
German highways. Many government 
phones will be available. 

The aim is finally to have a telephone 
box standing every 3 miles or so, which 
means no stranded motorist would at 
the worst have to walk longer than 
about 20 minutes to get assistance by 
phone. In conjunction with this a large 
number of repair shops along the 
various routes will be placed under con- 
tract to give assistance to motorists at 
any time of day or night and at definite 
tariffs that may on no account be sur- 
passed. 
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Seven Major Races 


Scheduled for 1928 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 17—Dates for 
the 1928 major automobile races 
throughout the world, were announced 
this week by the automotive division 
of the Department of Commerce, based 
on cable information from the sporting 
committee of the International Associa- 
tion of Recognized Automobile Clubs, 
which has just fixed the 1928 schedule 
at a meeting in Paris. 

The major event are as follows: 
May 30, Grand Prix of Indianapolis; 
July 1, Grand Prix of Automobile Club 
of France; July 15, Grand Prix of 
Germany; July 29, Grand Prix of 
Spain; Aug. 12, Grand Prix of Royal 
Automobile Club of Belgium; Sept. 2, 
Grand Prix of Italy, and Sept. 22, the 
Grand Prix of Europe, under the 
auspices of the Royal Automobile Club 
of Great Britain. 


Benoist Wins British Prix 

LONDON, Oct. 10 (by mail)—Benoist 
in a Delage won the 1927 British Grand 
Prix at Brooklands with an average 
speed of 85.59 m.p.h. for the 325 
miles. Two other Delage cars finished 
second and third. A Buggati driven by 
Chiron was the only other car to finish. 
The Duesenberg which had been entered 
by George Souders, winner of this 
vear’s Indianapolis race, was scratched 
at the last moment when it was decided 
that the gearbox, built for top-gear 
track racing, could not stand up to the 
gruelling test of fast driving on a 
quasi-road circuit. 


University Gets Cadillac 

MINNEAPOLIS, Oct. 17—President 
L. B. Coffman, of the University of 
Minnesota, has accepted from the Cad- 
illaec Motor Car Co. a cut chassis for 
use by the school of engineering. 








Coming FeaturelIssues 
of ChiltonClass Jour- 
nal Publications 


Nov. 10—Marketing Annual— 
Motor World Wholesale 


Feb. 18—Statistical Issue— 
Automotive Industries 


Jan. 1—National Shows Num- 
ber—Automobile Trade Jour- 


nal. 
Jan. 5—National Shows Issue 
—Motor Age. 




















Woodbury and Souders 


Win Dirt Track Honors 
DETROIT, Oct. 17—Cliff Woodbury, 
of Chicago, in a Miller Special, won the 
dirt track racing championship for 1927 
at the Michigan State Fair Ground 
track, Sunday, when he placed first in 
the first two of three scheduled 50-mile 
heats. George Souders, in a Boyle 
Special, placed second in the first two 
heats and first in the final one, taking 
second honors. The winner made his 
best time during the first 50 miles 
which he covered in 37.25:28 for an 
average slightly above 80 miles an hour. 
The third heat was halted at 25 miles 
on account of darkness. 


Packard Electric to Meet 

WARREN, OHIO, Oct. 18—Packard 
Electric Co. will hold a sales conference 
here in the week of Oct. 31, the new 
Packard ignition cable sets and the new 
S. A. E. line of Packard battery cables 
being the principal subjects of discus- 
sion. The field organization will be ad- 
vised of company research work on igni- 
tion during the year. At the close, the 
entire group will leave for the Auto- 
motive Equipment Association show. 
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Olympia to Revive 
British Car Demand 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 17—The Brit- 
ish industry is reported “marking” time 
until the Olympia automobile show 
this month at London is over, accord- 
ing to cable advices to the automotive 


‘division of the U. S. Department of 


Commerce. 

Reviewing automotive conditions in 
that country at present, the American 
trade commission says: 

“The industry is marking time pend- 
ing the Olympia shows. Production 
and sales have been reduced consider- 
ably in the home market although the 
export volume is well maintained. 
Little new business is anticipated until 
the motor shows have taken place. 
British manufacturers and importers 
of American and other cars are con- 
centrating on new models. One Ameri- 
can care in the $1,200-$1,500 class, in- 
troduced in the British market in 
September, has been weil received. 
Substantial price reductions by several 
firms, notably Morris, Austin and Clyne 
have been announced. The popularity 
of closed cars is increasing.” 


Milwaukee S.A.E. Visits Tire Plant 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 17—The first of 
the 1927-28 meetings of the Milwau- 
kee Section of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers was held at the factory 
of Federal Rubber Co. at Cudahy, Wis., 
where the society was the guest of 
E. E. Derth, general superintendent. 
About 60 members of the society were 
present and following the dinner L. J. 
Healy, technical superintendent of the 
Federal Rubber Co., discussed the “Re- 
cent Trend in the Design and Perfec- 
tion of Automobile Tires.” Following 
this meeting the members were taken 
on an inspection tour through the 
plant. 








Calendar of Coming 


Events 





SHOWS 
All Western Road Show, Los Angeles 
March 7-11 
American Road Builders Association, 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland.Jan. 9-13 


PPO 6 inp cans cess scesn seen Nov. 10-20 
Automotive Accessories Association, 
Armory, CHACARO ....ccsccces Nov. 7-12 
Automotive Equipment Association, 
Coliseum, CHICAGO ..05.<s0sss Nov. 7-12 
Perlin, Exhibition of Engineering Ma- 
Tr tee Oct. 22-Nov. 138 
*Boston, Mechanics Bldg. ..... March 10-17 


*Chicago, National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Coliseum 
Jan. 28-Feb. 4 
EEO REET Tere Te Te Nov. 4-12 
International Aircraft Show, Berlin 
March 23-April 11 
Lille, France, Exposition..Nov. 20-Dec. 4 
London Truck Show ............ Nov. 17-26 
ee eae dor Nov. 19-27 
National Standard Parts Association, 
Convention Hall, Cleveland..Nov. 14-18 


*New York, National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, Grand 
TOOREERE PRINCE cc. wccs voececens Jan. 7-14 

EEG SO IED 55. 5 0560s seasons weet May 3-13 

eee er Oct. 15-30 

Salon, Automobile Salon, Inc., Hotel 
Drake, Chicago ......... Jan. 28-Feb. 4 


*Will have special shop equipment exhibit. 





Salon, Automobile Salon, Inc., Hotel 
Biltmore, Los Angeles ...... Feb. 11-18 
Salon, Automobile Salon, Inec., Hotel 
Commodore, New York..Nov. 27-Dec. 3 
Salon, Automobile Salon, Inc., Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco..Feb. 25-March 3 
United States Good Roads Show, Des 
PIES 6 scsdawaed dhe chun May 28-June 1 


CONVENTIONS 


American Management Association, 
Palmer House, Chicago ....... Nov. 1-4 

American Road Builders’ Assn., Hotel 
Hollenden, Cleveland ......... Jan. 9-13 


American Road Builders’ Association, 
Banquet, Hollenden Hotel, Cleve- 
BEML aun wae bak eaes Gin sateen Jan. 11 

Associated Manufacturers of Fabric 
Auto Equipment, La Salle Hotel, 


bo Se Pre re rer er. Nov. 5 
Automotive Equipment Association, 

Coliseum, CRICRBO .cé.060000 Nov. 7-12 
Berlin, Conference on Engineering Ma- 

PORMREN, aioe nade vos ene Oct. 22-Nov. 13 


National Association of Finance Com- 
panies, Congress Hotel, Chicago 


Nov. 14-15 
Naticnal Foreign Trade Council, Hous- 
CORR; “ORE. vs wn ccc osanwncaee April 25-27 
National Research Council, Washing- 
RS TRS ca wsiee ans casei ewes Dec. 1-2 


National Standard Parts Association, 
Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland..Nov. 14-18 

National Tire Dealers’ Association, 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky..Nov. 15-17 

Overseas Automotive Club, Inc., Over- 


seas Visitors’ Dinner, Stevens 
eeptel, CRIGRRO - 66606 y ieee basex bas Nov. 9 
Overseas Automotive Club, Inc., 
Monthly Luncheon, Hotel Astor, 
INOW, BAU ea cisiinneuse cen uerens Dec. 8 


United States Good Roads Association 
and Bankhead National Highway 
Association, Des Moines.May 28-June 1 

World Motor Transport Congress, Lon- 
OR ish -snencecasuwvws bees s as Sees Gee 


N. A. D. A. 
Chicago, Jan. 31-Feb. 2—Annual, Palmer 
House. 
Chicago, Feb. 1—Banquet, Palmer House. 
New York, Jan. 9-10—Eastern District, 
Hotel Commodore. 


S. A. E. 

National 
Chicago, October 25-27—National Trans- 

portation and Service Meeting. 

Chicago, Dec. 1—Tractor Meeting. 
Detroit, Jan. 24-27—Annual Meeting. 
European trip—Nov. 2-Dec. 12 
New York, Jan. 12—Annual Dinner. 
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